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‘ Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 
CHAPTER XIl. Tom. What is it to be about ? 

1. The Recipe Six Thousand Years old. MrW. About the reason why this 

¥ MrW. Let us, this morning, consider §i™get beer is not the same as the last. 

to a subject of great importance. Tom. It was made just in the same 
VoL. 1x. ave 1841. manner. 
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MrW. It is a singular thing, Tom, 
that with all our care and attenfion, no 
two bottles of ginger beer are ever pre- 
cisely alike. 

Tom. How do you account for that ? 

Mr W. In no other way than that ev- 
ery product of man is necessarily imper- 
fect. But I have a bottle of fluid here, 
made from a recipe six thousand years 
old ; and, although millions and millions 
of hogsheads are made daily, it never 
varies in its taste or qualities. 

Tom. How strange, that we should 
never have heard of this fluid ! 

Amelia. Do pray let us see it. 

Ella. And taste. I wonder how it 
looks ? 

Mr W. holding up a bottle. Well, 
here it is. 

Tom. Why, there is no cork in the 
bottle ! 

MrW. It needs none. 

Tom. turning the bottle upside down. 
Why, father, your fluid has all run out. 

Mr W. That cannot be, for it is one of 
its peculiar properties, that it cannot be 
poured out of this bottle. It may be 
turned out by putting another fluid in, 
but it will not pour out. 

Esther. But there is nothing in it— 
indeed there is not. 

Mr W. Indeed, miss, it is full ; quite 
full. 

Ella, O father, do not talk such non- 
sense ! 

MrW. Nonsense, forsooth! I never 
talked better sense. This fluid—ah, you 
may iaugh—this fluid, in this bottle, is 


the true elixir of life. Whoever uses jt 
in its pure state has neither ache nor 
pain. It puts new life into the sickly 
boy, reddens his cheek, dnd makes him 
sleep; and it is a certain remedy against 
drowning, if boys do but carry enough 
of it into the water with them. What 
a set of little infidels! Cannot you see 
it now ? 

Tom. You certainly are laughing at 
us, father. 

Mr W. This fluid was made so per- 
fect six thousand years ago, that the reci- 
pe has never been altered. The three 
ingredients of which it is composed— 

Tom. The three ingredients compos- 
ing nothing ! 

Mr W. Peace, matapert boy! I re- 
peat it—the three ingredients of which it 
is composed were mixed by the Maker 
of it, in such proportions as made it a- 
gree with every constitution. It is 
equally pleasant to the old and young— 
to the rich and poor. Your little brother 
Albert is very fond of it, and, judging 
from the quantity you nave all been tak- 
ing since you have stood here, you all 
seem to relish it. Even our old dog 
wags his tail with delight when a dose 
of it is given to him, pure and unmixed. 

All. How tiresome you are, father! 
we cannot drink nothing. Do look at 
the bottle now ! 

Mr W. I see—I see—it is still full of 
this precious fluid, more precious to all 
who use it than gold, or food, or raiment. 
Tom, fill this bottle with water. 

Tom. Quite full ? 
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HOW A CALF SUCKS. 


MrW. Yes, quite full. There now— 
you have poured out and spilt this prec- 
jous fluid, and have left nothing but wa- 
ter in the bottle. 

Tom. We have driven nothing out 
of the bottle but the atmospheric air. 

MrW. Ay—and that is my precious 
fluid—my elixir of life ! 

Tom. O,I1 see it now! It is the air 
we breathe. That was in the bottle— 
that is used by every body—that would 
save a drowning man’s life. How, stu- 
pid I have been not to see it before ! 

Mr W. Is it not astonishing, my chil- 
dren, that this aerial and elastic fluid 
should be composed of three gases or 
airs, which, from the beginning of time 
to the present moment, have been mixed 
in the same proportions—in the plains of 
Quito—in the crowded city—in the des- 
dlate wilds of the pathless desert, 


‘Where Andes, giant of the western sphere, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world !’ 


Inall the proportion is the same. How 
puny is man, compared to his Maker! 
He cannot make two bottles of ginger 
beer alike ; while our Creator has, from 
the remotest era, mixed these three gases 
in such exact proportions, that no differ- 
ence can be detected. 


At some other time we will say some- 
thing about the great workshop in which 
this air is made—about the apparatus for 
using it, namely, the lungs—and about 
the purifying means employed to keep it 
pure, namely, the plants and trees. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
How a Calfvsucks a Cow. 


Mr W. Surely, this morning I shall 
have nothing to do but to sit still and li» 
ten.—How does a calf suck a cow ? 

Tom. He puts the teat in his mouth 
and pulls it down. 

Mr W. Is that all ? 

Tom. Yes. 

Mr W. And the milk»runs down his 
throat because it is pulled ? 

Tom. Yes. 

Mr W. Then I should think there is 
a sort of trap-door that opens when he 
pulls, and shuts when he gives over. 

Amelia. I know nothing about the 
trap-door ; but | tried to milk one day, 
and could not get a drop to run out; and 
I am sure I pulled hard enough. 

MrW. Then it cannot be pulling that 
makes the milk come into the calfs 
mouth. 

Ella. It is sucking. 

MrW. Ay, now we have it! But 
what is sucking ? 

Elia. Sucking milk. 

Mr W. In other words, it sucks be- 
cause it sucks. Tom, bring me a wine- 
glass, or, what is better still, a ¢upping- 
glass with a pipe fixed into the bottom. 
Now, Ella, lend me your cheek. 

Ella. But will it hurt me ? 

Mr W. Do you think I would hurt you? 
Now, I| put this glass flat upon your 
cheek, and suck the pipe. 

Ella. O, how it pulls ! 

MrW. Turn the stop-cock. There— 
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the glass and pipe hang to Ella’s cheek ! 

Esther. Let me TY Q, I cannot pull 
it off ! 

Tom. Let me look inside the glass. 
The cheek swells up inside like a round 
ball, and the blood seems ready to fly 
out of the skin. 

Mr W. Well, now suppose Ella to be 
the cow, and the blood in her cheek the 
milk, and the pipe and glass the teat, and 
me the—no, no—Tom the calf. 

All. No, no, father—you are the calf. 

MrW. Well, well, I’ll be the calf, and 
you shall all be the wise people to teil 
us about it. Go on. 

Tom. No, father, you must. 

Mr W. If Iam ‘calf,’ I cannot; be- 
cause I cannot suck and talk at the same 
tume. 

Kenneth. Let me be calf. 

MrW. Now, Ken, suck away. See, 
it swells more and more. Now, if this 
cheek, and blood, and pipe were actually 
d milk, and teat, what would 
take place ? 

Tom. Why, the milk would run into 
Kenny’s mouth. 

Mr W. Exactly so. Now you see 
it is not pulling. What is it ? 

Tom. 1 think I know. Do not laugh 


“at me if I am wrong. The air, you 


know, presses equally upon every part of 
the cow ; there are many hundreds of 
pounds weight of air upon her. 

Elia. How can that be ? 

Tom. Why, Ella, you know, a balloon 
has carried people two or three miles 


high ; and if there was no air there they 
4 


could not breathe. Now all this two or 
three miles of air above the cow, press 
upon her equally. Will you help me 
out, father ? 

MrW. Bless you, my dear boy, that 
I will. Suppose there was one part of 
the cow where this vast weight of air 
did not press upon, what must take piace? 

Tom. Why, all the fluids and solids 
would be squeezed and forced out there. 

MrW. Just as in this basin of water; 
if I press a lesser basin down to the bot 
tom, that pressure drives and forces the 
water over the sides. 

Tom. Precisely so. 

Mr W. Now, we will suppose this one 
part, from which the pressure of this vast 
weight of air is taken is Ella’s cheek or 
the cow’s teat. What must take place? 

Tom. Why’, milk must run out ; and 
the blood and flesh of her cheek must 
rush into the glass. 

MrW. Then, if asked ‘how a calf 
sucks a cow ?’ you say,‘ By taking off 
the pressure of the air.’ 

Tom. Now | know why a sucker 
draws, and a fly can walk upon the ceil- 
ing. How delightful it is to know all 
these things thoroughly ! 

MrW. This is my great object, in 
conversing with you on such subjects. 
It is in science, as it is in journeying 
through a hilly country—the climbing up 
is difficult; but what glorious views 
burst upon us, when we have climbed 
over all the difficulties ! Almost all the 
boys and girls of my acquaintance keep 
all their days in the valley of science, 
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because they stumble at the commence- 
ment. But why does a sucker draw ? 

Tom. Because it is pressed flat upon 
the stone ; by which all the air between 
jt and the stone is pressed out; the 
string is pulled, by which the centre of 
the leather is pulled from the stone: no 
air is there—it is a vacuum. All the 
miles of atmosphere press upon the suck- 
er and try to force an entrance into the 
space between the stone and the leather. 
This it cannot do; but it presses the 
leather at the rim a thousand times clo- 
ser to the stone. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
Why a young man may break his head, 
and why an old man may not. 
MrW. Can any of you tell me why 
Tom may tumble down and break his 
head without injuring him, and your fa- 


ther may not ? 
Amelia. Is Tom’s head thicker than 
yours ? 


MrW. Very likely; but that is not 
the reason. Guess again. 

Ella. Is it softer ? 

MrW. That may also be true ; but 
still, | want a better reason. 


WHY SOME HEADS BREAK EASIER THAN OTHERS. 
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Tom. Is it owing to its being rounder ? 
Mr W. The foundness of the head of 


every man, woman and child, is its great- 
est safeguard. Why is a round head 
stronger than a square one ? 

Tom. Because it is a series of arches, 
which are the strongest forms ; but, as 
your head and mine are both round, why 
should not an injury to mine be as hurt- 
ful as an accident to yours ? 

MrW. There is a beautiful provision 
in the young skull, which saves the life 
of many an adventurous boy; in fact 
there are two—one for your youngest 
brother, and one for you. 

Tom. Indeed! 

MrW. His little head is composed of 
six or eight pieces. If you were so cruel 
to him as to squeeze his head, all the 
bones wouid overlap one another, and 
then fall into their places again ; but in 
your head all these bones have grown to- 
gether, and you have now two skulls— 
af inner and an outer one. Between 
these two is a network of bone ; so that 
if you fall and fracture the outer, the 
crack is stopped by the network. In my 
head, on the contrary, these two skull 
caps, and this middle substance have all 
become solid bone ; and if I fall violent- 
ly I fracture the whole. 

Amelia. I never thought I had two 
heads. 

’ MrW. Not exactly two heads, but one 
head with two layers of bone. What 
may we learn from this ? 

Tom. First, that our Creator saw that 
when young we should be in greater 
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danger of injury, and provided a remedy. 

Mr W. In our earliest infancy, when 
sleeping in a mother’s arms, the brain is 
unprotected by bone in several parts of 
the head. If it were solid and bony, the 
soft brain could not grow as sapidly as it 
does ; and in this stage of our life we are 
protected by the sleepless watching of a 
mother. As we advance in years, from 
infancy to manhood, perils and dangers 


surround us ; and it is during this age 
that the contrivance just described is es. 
pecially needed. With increase of age 
comes increase of wisdom. ‘The infant 
is secure in its mother’s arms ; the young 
man rushes heedlessly into danger, and 
his brain is protected by this dzploé, as it 
is called ; but the man has reason given 
to him, that he may foresee impending 
danger and avoid it. 





A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





HENRY FOURTH. 


Ovr little History of England is recei- 
ved with great favor among those chil- 
dren who prefer true stories of real per- 
sons to Merry romance. Our subscribers 
constantly increase, especially since wé 
select such useful subjects as we now do 
for Parley’s Mag. We now go on with 
the Lancaster line of kings—their name 
still being Plantagenet. 


Henry was a usurper, for he was de- 
scended from John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster, who was Edward Third’s young- 
er son; whereas the children of Ed- 
ward’s second son Lionel ought to have 
reigned before him. But the crown that 
he stole did not make him happy. Oh 
no, sin will never make any one happy; 
and you know he murdered Richard, s0 
he was a thief and a murderer. 

He had one little boy, who was called 
Henry, after his father ; and he was a 
wicked child ; he liked to play with idle 
wicked boys, and they taught each other 
to laugh at sin. When he was grown 
up to be a man, one of his idle compan 
ions was one day taken before a justice, 
sir William Gascoyne, for theft. The 
prince was there, and ordered the judge 
to let the young man go without punish 
ment, and when sir William refused, the 
prince was very rude to him, and it is 
even said that he gave the judge a slap 
on the face. Sir William put the prince 
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into prison. When the king heard of it 
he thanked sir William, and ordered 
prince Henry to beg the old man’s par- 
don, which he did the minute he was bid, 
and then king Henry said, ‘I am a hap- 
py king to have a judge so honest, that 
he is not afraid to send my son to prison, 
and I am a happy father too, to have a 
son who is not ushamed to confess, when 
he has been wrong.’ 

But to return to the king. I like him 
for being just, and I like the prince for 
obeying his father ; but their goodness 
was rather transient. Henry was the 
first king that burnt a man for his relig- 
ious opinions, and this man was a priest 


-who would not believe in the Roman Ca- 


tholic Religion nor bow down to images. 
His son Henry gave him great uneasi- 
ness by his profligacy ; he seemed to for- 
get he was tne son of a king, and often 
joined with his riotous companions in 
committing petty robberies, and in dis- 
guise lay in wait for the receivers of his 
father’s rents to rob them of the king’s 
money. 

Henry was in continual fear of losing 
his crown, and when he went to bed or- 
dered it always to be laid on his pillow, 
lest it should be seized before he was 
dead. He was subject to fits, and was 
one day thought to be dead, when the 
prince took up the crown and carried it 
away. Soon after, the king recovered, 
and missing the crown eagerly inquired 
for it. Being told the prince had taken 
it, he sent for him, and asked him whe- 


ther he would rob him of his royalty be- 
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fore he was dead? The prince replied, 
‘He never had any such thoughts, but 
believing him dead, he had taken the 
crown as his lawful heir. Nevertheless, 
he thanked God he saw him again recov- 
ered, and heartily wished he might long 
live to wear it.’ At the same time he 
brought the crown and laid it in its place. 

On the next page is a representation 
of the Prince, addressing the crown be- 
fore he removes it from the pillow, on 
which, as he thought, lay his dead father. 
And as we cannot give our young read- 
ers a better conclusion to our short his- 
tory of Henry IV. than the words which 
Shakspere has given to the Prince, we 
insert them also. 

Henry died at Westminster, in his for- 
ty-seventh year, leaving the throne te 
his son Henry. 





Short Lessons to be committed te memory. 


HENRY FOURTH. 


Character—He was a thief and a mur-* 
derer, cruel and deceitful. 

Right to the throne—A usurper ; he 
was descended from a younger son of 
Edward, and took the crown from Lion- 
el’s children, who ought to have reigned 
before him. 

Death—1413, taken in a fit as he was 
worshipping in St Edward’s chapel, and 
carried into the abbot of Westminster's, 
where he died in a chamber called Je- 
rusalem. 

Possessions —England, Wales, Nor- 
mandy and Ireland, 
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4 Children —Henry, prince of Wales, 
ih Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke 
\: of Bedford, Humphrey, duke of Glouce- 
i ster, Blanche and Philippa. 
Line—Plantagenet,house of Lancaster. 
Remarkable Events—Chaucer the po- 
sh et now lived—Richard II. murdered— 
The use of guns first invented in Ger- 











Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublosome a bedfellow ? 

O polished perturbation! golden care ! 

| That keeps the ports of slumher open wide 

To many a watchful night !—sleep with it now! 
is Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

43) As he whose brow with homely biggin bound, 
1) Snores out the watch of night. O majesty ! 
Ly When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 








many by a monk who was a chymist.— 
Great guns first used in England.—A 
plague destroyed 30,000 persons in Lon. 
don.—An act passed to burn religious 
persons called Lollards, or heretics as the 
Roman Catholics called them.—The im. 
proper conduct of the prince of Wales, or 
madcap Harry as he was called. 
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Like a rich armor worn in heat of day, 
That.scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not ; 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord ! my father 
This sleep is sound indeed. This is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. 

Shakespere’s Henry IV. 
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Gymnastics ; or, 
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Sports for Youth. 


HORSE EXERCISE, 


174. Now, my young horsemen, tho’ 
[ don’t wish to see one of you exhibit in 
the amphitheatre, still I’ should like to 
see you masters of the Horse ; therefore 
the more agile you are, and capable of 
vaulting into and over the saddle, the 
more command you will possess over the 
animal you ride. Now, by way of a 
preliminary exercise, again place your 
hands on the pommels and spring up so 
as to touch the saddle with the toes, the 
knees bent, as you perceive. Do this 
half a dozen times. 


175. Again mount; but in all your 
mounting be particular as to the manner 
—do nothing slovenly—remember my 
former maxim. Now place your hands 
close together on the front pommel, 
thumbs outside, and with arms stiff, ben 
a little forward, and raise the body as 
high as possible from the saddle. Re- 
peat this again and again. 


176. The power of sustaining your- 
self on one hand and arm, if only for a 
moment, is essentially necessary to be 
acquired. Suppose, while in the act of 
mounting the real horse, he should start 
forward and throw your foot out of the 
stirup, while your left hand may happen 
to be on the front pommel—a second of 
time, if you’re strong enough in this 
arm, will suffice to place you tm your 
saddle, instead of seating you wader it, 
in no very comfortable position. Again 
then, hands on pommels—spring up— 
rest awhile—throw the right leg over the 
horse—lifting the right hand to let the 
leg pass over the back pommel into the 
saddle—bringing down the hand quickly 
on the pommel—keep the leg perfectly 
horizontal over the saddle for a time— 
now throw the leg back again, observing 
the same precautions. Do this several 
times without coming to the ground. 





—— 
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177. Doas I told you inthe 175th 
Exercise, and when you have lifted your- 
self high enough from the saddle, keep 
firm hold of the pommel, and swing the 
body backward and forward. You will 


find a little difficulty perhaps at first, but 
you will soon accomplish it. You must 
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not forget to keep the knees perfectly 
straight. 

178. What do you think of this ex- 
ercise ? Nothing like precision; so 
therefore mount according to rule, and 
when fairly seated in the saddle place 
both hands on the front pommel, thumbs 
outside, arms straight—stoop a little for- 
ward, and bring the feet on to the saddle 
behind the arms, and, as you see me 
now, with my back towards you. 





179. Before showing you another 
exercise, let me remark, that in sitting on 
the horse, the thighs should press the 
sides of it so as to leave a small space 
between the body and the saddle, just 
sufficient for the open hand to pass be- 
tween them. I will now only request 
you to perform the No. 176 on the other 
side of the horse with the left leg. 


180. Here is an exercise we used to 
call the Lady’s Leap, and one which I 
think is easily performed. With hands 
on pommels, spring up at the same time, 
turning the right side to the horse, and 
throw the right leg over in front of the 
body, lifting up the left hand to let the 
leg pass, but keeping firm hold of the 
back pommel! with the right hand. Re- 


FOR YOUTH. 


member to dismount properly, as I clear. 
ly explained to you in No. 172. 





IN LA 


181. You see I have not quite ex. 
hausted my stock, but have lots of exer. 
cises in store for you, that is, if you are 
inclined to practise them. Shall I go on? 
Yes. Well then, again spring up, with 
hands on pommels ; but instead of com- 
ing against the side of the horse, throw 
both legs over the horse behind, taking 
especial care to come down on your toes, 
with your face towards the saddle. You 
see I am quite at home at it. 





NK 


182. In all these exercises which | 
have given you, you must understand 
that they are to be commenced on the 
near or left side of the horse, unless | 
show you otherwise, as in this case ; for 
I wish you now to perform the Lady’ 
Leap on the off side, throwing of course 
the left leg over the saddle instead of 
the right. 

183. Now for a specimen of your 
agility. Let’s see if you can clear the 
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saddle. Hands on pommels as before— 
spring, and instead of one leg as in the 
Lady’s Leap, throw both horizontally o- 
yer in front—like this, so as to come to 
the ground on the toes, with face to- 
wards the head of the horse. 
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186. Let us vary the exercises a lit- 
tle, and have a sort of leap-frog. Take 


a run of about half a dozen yards to- 
wards the horse from behind, and jump 


on the end of it—spread out your legs 
so as to keep them clear of the sides of 





h the horse, as you did in No. 175—and 
1 take the trouble to walk to the other end 
W on your hands, and then spring off. 
g 184. The left arm will now be brought 
s, into action, to strengthen which, I par- 
m ticularly wish. Therefore, go through 
the No. 181 again, only begin on the off C 
side, and come down qn the near side. /\7 \ 
, / 
= we ie mane up? wey or 187. Try No. 183 with the left arm, 
erably pliable in all your limbs, I think ' 
, . and from the off side—and do not think 
you will now find but little difficulty in |. 
ia I give you too many exercises with the 
accomplishing an exercise I am about to 
h left hand and arm; as I have already 
show you, and which we used toterm _. 
said, that to be able to use the left hand 
the Scissors, from the appearance of the ‘ ; 
and arm as readily as the right is a great 
1 legs when crossed. When mounted, nye 
: ' acquisition. I have heard more than one 
nd swing the body as I directed you in No. 
; — medical man wish he could use the lancet 
the 177, and while swinging backward cross via Seats Teastaveslili-istiinn’ Gecctitn 
3] the legs, at the same time turning the bi 4d y: 
for § body so as to sit in the saddle, face to- 188. This exercise Voelker used to 
y's wards the tail of the horse. Remark— call Der Mill ; it tried our arms a little. 
Tse when in crossing, the right leg goes over Spring, if you can, on the horse behind 
of § the left, you must turn your body to the the saddle, without placing the hands on 
right side, and when in crossing, the left the back, by taking a short run from be- 
out leg goes over the right, turn the body to hind—then put the left hand on the front, 
the § the left side, and right hand on the back pommel. 
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Now raise the body a little, and swing 
yourself round so as to come on the neck 
of the harse, and face the front pommel. 
Now put the right hand on the front, 
and the left hand on the back pommel, 
and swing yourself round on the back of 
the horse, thus making a complete circle. 


r 


{ 
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189. You know when I threw both 
legs over the horse, in No. 181, I kept 
my feet close together; now see if, while 
going over, you can spread your legs 
open. First spring up as you stand by 
the side, then try it with a run towards 
the horse. 

190. Now for a grasshopper exercise. 
When you have sprung up, arms sraight, 
throw your legs back, and quickly draw 
up your knees close to your chest, and 





ADVENTURES OF QUINTIN HAREWOOD. 


throwing the legs between your arms 
over the saddle, remaining suspended on 
your hands, as we did on the horizontal 
pole ; the backs of your thighs leaning 
against the opposite side of the horse, 
but without the feet touching the ground, 
Now draw up your legs again with a, 
spring, and bring them back to the first 
position. 


I will now dismiss you for this time, 
and let me beg of you, my boys, to per- 
severe in these exercises when you have 
time from your studies. Our plan of in- 
troducing three or four pages a month, 
and giving such fine fat diagrams, has 
met with many a hurra from the gymna- 
sium and private exercise yard. [ shall 
finish off the horse next month, then go 
to the Leaping. 





Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Boat upset on the River. Brian’s impetuosity. Hag- 


glestone Crag. Quintin saves the lives of two of 


the drowning sufferers. Quintin and Brian take 
leave of their mother, and go to Paris to their sick 
father. Death of their father. Paris. Gaming- 
table in the is Royal. The grey-mustachoed 
Fashionable. Fatal disaster. Quintin sends a pac- 
ket to his mother, and a drawing to Helen Archer, 
and afterwards sails with Brian for- Philadelphia. 


Brian and I had separated for a mo- 
ment, he to get a good sight of the E- 


den, which was sweeping along with un- 
usual force in a stream three times its ac- 
customed breadth, and I to gaze on 
foaming torrent that was forcing its im 
petuous course through the rifted crags 
of a neighboring rock. 

‘Run! Run, Quintin, run” cried my 
brother, as he passed me at full speed, 
shouting as loudly as he could raise his, 
voice. Ina moment | was hard in put 
suit, and not a minute had elapsed before 
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we both had arrived at the brink of the 
river. 

Brian had been standing for some time 
on a craggy rock that stood up some fif- 
teen or twenty feet above the level 
ground, when he saw a boat that he had 
been watching suddenly upset. With 
headlong haste he descended the crag, 
shouting, as I have already said, ‘ Run! 
Run, Quintin, run !’ 

The boat was in the full stream, bot- 
tom uppermost,and two or three persons, 
one of them a female, were in the river, 
evidently struggling for their lives. Bri- 
an made no pause, but leapt at once into 
the running waters, buffeting his way 
with determined resolution. 

I saw ata glance that it was impos- 
sible to render the least assistance to the 
drowning sufferers in the part where 
they were, for the stream was too rapid 
and turbulent to be stemmed by a human 
arm. Brian, in a little time, was carried 
down by the force of the waters, till he 
floated within his depth. Fora moment 
he quitted the river and stood upon the 
shore. 

The sudden bend in the river, a little 
lower down, and a jutting point, gave 
me the hope that the drowning party 
might be borne within our reach. I 
stood therefore, after stripping off part of 
my clothes, reserving my strength for a 
resolute effort, in case my expectations 
were well founded. The suspense was 
“dreadful. 

* Brian, though he had already found 
himself unequal to contend with the 
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stream, once more plunged into the tor- 
rent, and succeeded in getting to some 
distance from the shore; but again he 
was overcome, and had I not, at the crit- 
ical moment when he was floating by the 
jutting point, caught hold of him, he 
must have been overwhelmed by the 
flood. As it was, he lay for a season 
exhausted on the brink of the river. 

By this time two of the strugglers 
with the stream had been brought within 
a little of the shore ; one of them was 
evidently a swimmer. When he came 
within his depth he recovered his feet, 
and waded much exhausted to the shore. 
The man was a waterman, the owner of 
the upset boat. The other had sunk 
more than once ; but he rose again near 
me, when I plunged from the point and 
succeeded in laying hold of him, and 
bringing him to land. 

The third sufferer had lost all con- 
sciousness, and would no doubt have dis- 
appeared long before, had she not been 
partly buoyed up with her clothes. It 
was well for me that J had reserved my 
strength, for she was carried farther from 
the point than her fellow sufferers. With 
a confident heart and strong arm I plun- 
ged to her rescue. 

I caught hold of her robe, but what 
was my agony when I felt the part that 
I held tearing asunder @t no great dis- 
tance from my hand! I made a desper- 
ate effort, and took a firmer grasp, but 
was carried past the jutting point, and 
hurried along with my drowning com- 
panion toward the middle of the river. 
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Being a good swimmer, I contrived 
for a season to keep the head of my hap- 
less companion above water, but the eddy 
was strong, and my strength was une- 
qual to a prolonged conflict with the 
stream. My companion had in some de- 
gree revived, for she clung to me in her 
drowning agonies. I felt sure it was the 
grapple of death. 

We were hurried on without any hope 
on my part, when we drew near to a 
black rock that rose precipitously from 
the river, nearly in the middle of the 


current. It wasa rugged crag, not more 
than a few feet wide, called Hagglestone 


Crag. Against this black rock we were 
borne, and had my fingers been hooks of 
steel, hardly could I have clung to it 
more tenaciously. With one hand a- 
round the waist of my companion, and 
with the other hooked to a projecting 
point of Hagglestone Crag, I kept my 
perilous position for upwards of an hour. 
A boat then came to our assistance, and 
we were borne to the shore. 

O what a proud and exulting moment 
is that which succeeds a perilous and 
successful effort to rescue a fellow crea- 
ture from death! Faint and exhausted 
as I was, it was a cordial to my heart, a 
beam of sunshine to my spirit, to know 
that I had saved the lives of Helen Ar- 
cher and her father. 

My father had a brother who resided 
in Philadelphia, and being engaged with 
him in mercantile pursuits, he was much 
from home. He had left us to visit Ger- 
many, and had been absent more than 
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six months, when a letter written by him 
from France gave us the unwelcome in- 
telligence that he was suddenly taken jll 
on his return home. Brian and I with. 
out hesitation, prepared to proceed to 
Paris, where he was. 

The fond affection of my mother 
prompted her to accompany us, but she 
was very infirm ; we therefore took a 
hasty leave of her, well knowing that 
she would, in our absence, have every 
kind attention from Helen. Archer. 

There are few bosoms altogether free 
from superstitious fears. I could assign 
no good reason for the impression, but 
when I took leave of my mother, I cer- 
tainly did think that I should never see 
her again. Brian, being of a more buoy- 
ant disposition, tried to dissipate my fears, 
but the effort was in vain. 

I shall never forget the impressive way 
in which my mother gave me her bless 
ing. It seemed as though she herself 
had some presentiment that we were not 
to meet again. She gave me a ring 
with the words graven on it, ‘ Thou, God, 
seest me!’ Words that have ever since 
been graven on my heart. 


Helen Archer, at the moment that I’ 


set out with my brother for Paris, put a 
note into my hand, containing the most 
grateful outpourings of her heart for the 
service that I had rendered to her and 
her father. 

On reaching Paris, we found our fa- 
ther much worse than we supposed ; he 


lived, indeed, but two days after our af-~ 


rival. Thus were we suddenly left fa 
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therless, at sixteen years ofage. Though 
we were not wanting in affection to him, 
yet his long absences from us prevented 
ys from feeling excessive grief. Before 
his death, he pointed out the necessity of 
one of us proceeding forthwith to the U- 
nited States to arrange some important 
affairs. 

A letter from my mother, in reply to 
one | had written her with the melan- 
choly news of the death of my father, 
expressed a strong desire that I should 
return home, and Jeave Brian to proceed 
to Philadelphia. At the same time she 
gave me permission to remain a short 
time in the French capital. 

Boys, as my brother and I were, we 
were suddenly called upon to act the 
partof men. He to enter into mercan- 
tile affairs at Philadelphia, and I to be 
the protector of my infirm mother. 

No sooner had we committed to the 
ground the remains of our deceased pa- 
rent, than [ began to think of returning 
home ; but Brian having engaged a pas- 
sage in a packet-ship from Havre to Phi- 
ladelphia, which was expected soon to 
sail, | waited to see him on board. 

Some delay took place in the sailing 
of the packet, which affogded us an op- 
portunity of seeing a few of the sights 
of Paris and the neighborhood around, 
ind this seemed in a degree to dissipate 
wrmelancholy. We visited the Cath- 
edral of our Lady, St. Roch, the Church 
of the Magdalens, and Notre Dame ; the 
palaces of the Tuileries, Luxembourg, 
Palais Royal, and the Louvre, as well as 
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the Hotel de Ville, the Mint, the Bank, 
and other pnblic buildings. 

But though the palaces, the schools, 
the bridges, and public buildings of Paris 
are well worthy of observation, Brian 
and I greatly preferred the Boulevards, 
the Champs Elysées, (Elysian Fields), 
the Champ de Mars, (Field of Mars), the 
Jardin des Plants, (Garden of Plants), 
and the grave yard of Pere la Chaise. 

In passing through the Palais Royal 
one afternoon we observed a fashionably 
dressed man, with large grey mustachoes, 
enter one of the many gaming-houses of 
the place. His singular appearance at- 
tracted our attention. On returning by 
the same place in the dusk of the even- 
ing, we observed the same man rush 
from the house he uad entered with much 
impetuosity ; he was soon lost among 
the people that usually throng the Pal- 
ais Royal. 

On the following morning, being on 
the Quai du Marché Neuf, we visited 
La Morgue, or the Dead House, where 
are exposed the bodies of such as die 
from accident, murder, or snicide; we 
were much struck by the appearance of 
a body which had just been dragged from 
the Seine. It was the drowned corpse 
of the grey-mustachoed fashionable, who 
having ruined himself at the gaming ta- 
ble, had ended his career im suicide. 

What a wretched vice is gaming !— 
Property, life, death, and eternity, all 
hazarded on the turning up of a pair of 
dice or a single card! Brian and I 
formed the 1 2solution, which to this hour 
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we have kept, of never playing at any 
chance game for a single penny. 

The time for Brian to embark drew 
near, and, somewhat suddenly, the temp- 
tation presented itself to my mind to ac- 
company him to America. ‘It will be 
but for a few months,’ thought I, ‘ and 
then I shall return.’ I was foolish enough 
to indulge the thought, instead of striv- 
ing against it. Brian was so pleased 
with the prospect of my going with him 
that he seconded the proposal with all 
his heart. It is a dangerous thing to tri- 
fle with temptation ; it grew stronger 
and stronger with me, until I formed the 
rash resolve at all hazards to accompany 
Brian. This resolution I shall regret to 
my dying day—it was an act of disobe- 
dience to one of the best of mothers. 

A letter was despatched home tp make 
known the course I had resolved on, nor 
did I forget to send a note to Helen Ar- 
cher, commending my mother to her par- 
ticular care. In my note I inclosed a 
little drawing of a ship, on the head of 
which was printed the Helen Archer. 
Having sent off my letter, Brian and | 
went on board the packet. 

And now Brian and I were fairly afloat 
on the wide ocean. Every thing was 
full of interest to us, and had it not been 
that my disobedience to my mother hung 
heavily on my heart, I should have been 
delighted with our trip across the Atlan- 
tic. When the conduct is bad, the heart 
cannot be happy. We arrived in safety 
at Philadelphia. 





Verses on Travel. 


m To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine, 
ir, 

If you think the following lines worthy of a place 
in your excellent magazine, you will please insert them; 
but if not, you will excuse the liberty [ have taken, 
and consider they are from the pen of a boy aged eleven 
years. Respectfnlly yours, 

Enocu Newton Mingp. 


Rochester, Racine Co, W.T. May 6. 


Who would not like to sail across 
The ocean deep and blue, 

And visit England’s sunny isle, 
And see Victoria too? 


O, 1 would like to view the land 
Our Savior trod of yore, 

Ané@ gaze upon the lofty mount 
Where sat the ark of Noah. 


I'd like to mount on arab steed 
And gallop many a mile, 

To view Mahomet’s stately mosque, 
Illumined all the while. 


And I'd ascend Mount Sinai’s top, 
By azure clouds concealed, 

And stand vpon the holy ground 
Where God his law revealed. 


I'd scan the spot where Eden stood, 
Now covered o’er with orange groves, 
Where lovers take a simple flower, 
To tell at unce their griefs and loves. 





I'd sec Mount Etna’s snowy top, 
Its crater yawning wide, 

And view the lava pouring down 
Its green and fertile side. 


I’d visit fair Italia’s land, 
The fairest earth can boast, 
Where Pompeii’s antique towers arose,— 


Now mingled with the dust. , ve 
And here I’¢ bide full many a day, th 
Nor would I spare the gold b 
To view her fabricks, and likewise 
Her ruins manifold. ce 
I’d sail from thence to Palestine, to 
For there our Savior tarried. hi 
And there by John, in Jordan’s stream, : 
In baptism was buried. di 
With awe and reverence I’d approach we 
Mount Calvary’s sloping side, wi 


Its very name does melt my heart, 
For there my Savior died. 








*T was thore he bore his heavy cross, 
And there endured the scorn ; 

There soldiers smote his brow divine, 

And placed the crown of thorn. 





” And, O my soul, was it for theo 

mj His death was there prolonged ? 

m For thee he bled and died amid 

= Vile men who round him thronged ¢ 
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Ah yes '—then may I ever strive, 
While here on earth I stay, 
To lead a humble, holy life, 
And walk in wisdom’s way. 


Though young in years, he’ll hear my prayer, 
A crown reserve for me ; 
And in his presence may I live 
Through all eternity. 





Salutary Fear: or, Do all things as in the sight of God. 


Concluded from page 213. 


TE weather was still violent, and the 
vessel was indeed a very fragile one, 
though not quite so bad as represented, 
but it was much too closely stowed for 
comfort or safety ; the captain appeared 
to him uncouth, the crew ruffianly, and 
his prospect for a long voyage of a very 
disheartening character; but his fears 
were soon cut short by his sufferings, 


which were, for a long time, of the sever- 
R VOL. IX. ave, 1841. 





est description. When he first crawled 
on deck, it was in consequence of the 
appearance of an enemy’s vessel, with 
which the crew expected to engage, and 
weak as he was, poor Unarles could not 
forbear to share in the danger, more 
especially in behalf of property consigned 
to his care, and of which the crew con- 
sidered him owner. 

A stronger arm than that of man de- 
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cided the contest, for so great a storm 
arose, that, for many hours, it was with 
the utmost difficulty the sailors could 
make head against it; and Charles saw 
with astonishment their wonderful efforts, 
strict obedience, and an uniformity of 
temper and design, he never could have 
expected from his early observations. 
From that time, he conceived a much 
better opinion of them, and when the 
weather was calm, his sickness having 
departed, he became much interested in 
the working of the vessel, and in the 
mighty grandeur of the boundless ocean ; 
he formed, also, a much better opinion of 
the captain, who treated him with increas- 
ed civility; but, from his own observation, 
as well as that of others, his anxiety was 
greatly increased, as it seemed quite un- 
likely that a vessel always bad, and of 
late so much injured, should ever reach 
the place of its destination, which was 
Monte-Video, in South America, at that 
time in the possession of the English, and 
towards which, as a new and promising 
market, commercial men were looking 
with all the eagerness of speculation. 

One day as he was slowly pacing the 
deck, casting his eyes from one dilapi- 
dated object to another, the captain joined 
him, and said, in a low voice—‘I see 
you are noticing our sad situation. A 
slight breeze would now be ruinous to 
the ‘ Miss Nancy,’ therefore what chance 
would she have to weather the pamperos, 
if we were to try an entrance into La 
Plata, but I think you are not fool enough 
to wish it ?’ 


‘Not wish to make the port we are 
bound to! I cannot imagine what you 
mean? I have long ardently desired to 
see Monte-Video, and understood yester. 
day we were within two or three days 
sail of it ?’ 

‘Avast there! why do you speak so 
loud? come into my cabin, for ten min- 
utes, and let us understand one another,’ 

Charles followed, and the captain, after 
looking all round, to secure secresy, pro- 
ceeded to say—‘ You are a young man— 
a fine young man I may say—and so far 
as I can learn, are neither kith nor kin to 
the house which freighted this vessel.’ 

‘Very true, I am only their servant, 
though my powers are absolute as to the 
disposition of the goods.’ 

‘So they told me; therefore I infer, 
that since the lazy coward, who forsook 
her, sheered off, you come here determin- 
ed to make the thing answer to yourself 
You are a smart fellow, and can do it, 
but not without a friend ; if you say, ‘ Cap- 
tain Vanbritskin, go shares,’ [’ll put you 
into a snug little bay on the Pampas, 
where one may rest and refit, find how 
the land lies, and dispose of the goods 
down the coast, without any part of the 
affair ever being heard of at Buenos Ayres, 
where you thought of going.’ 

Charles felt his face, his whole frame, 
glow like fire, as this infamous proposal 
was confided to his ear; but in another 
moment the recollection of his utter help- 
lessness chilled his blood. His own life, 
the property of his employers, and even 
that good name which would be his moth- 
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er’s only consolation in case she lost him, 
were all, a//, in the power of a bad man 
—a man evidently so habituated to con- 
sider gain as the one thing needful, that 
he would secure it at whatever cost. 
However repugnant his whole heart felt 
to the man and his scheme, however 30- 
licitous he was to take counsel with him- 
self, and seek in solitude for Divine guid- 
ance, he yet saw clearly that he must 
condescend to temporize, or all was lost. 
Itwould not do to knock down a rascally 
captain, get clapped into irons, and leave 
the rich freight to a crew little better than 
pirates. 

Scarcely had the thought passed his 
mind, when the helmsman sung out, ‘ A 
strange sail!’ and the captain, whose 
eyes were fixed on his face, passed him 
hastily, saying only—‘* You do well to 
think seriously on the matter.’ 

In a few moments every one was in a 
state of alarm; the strange vessel bore 
marks too well known in those seas as 
belonging to pirates, and they could have 
no doubt that for so rich-laden a vessel as 
their own, every effort would be exerted. 
The captain knew them but too well, and 
the horror which their appearance inspir- 
ed, aided perhaps by the consciousness 
which clung to his heart, and told him 
that intentionally he had been no better 
than they were, absolutely paralyzed his 
exertions. Every man on board knew 
his life was forfeited if the vessel was 
taken, (as they would be immediately 
compelled to walk the plank,*) therefore 


each resolved to sell that life as dearly as 
possible, and seeing the situation of him 
who should have been their head, they 
rallied round Charles, and promised to 
save the ship, or sink with her. 

Alas! he could only breathe one prayer- 
ful aspiration, ere the terrific vessel, with 
all her sails set, bore down upon them, as 
if to make so disabled a prey an immedi- 
ate one ; but all that was brave and man- 
ly in the heart of Charles seemed to rally 
at the moment, and even his business 
habits, however differently exerted, be- 
came of the greatest use: he saw clearly, 
that although provided for warfare in a 
far superior manner to themselves, the 
pirate had avery short compliment of 
hands, that even many of these were dis- 
abled, and a calm, close look at the ves- 
sel, showed that she had within a short 
time encountered an effective foe. This 
observation was confirmed by the mate, 
who added, in alarm—‘ Few or many, 
they will board us in a moment, and then 
all is over.’ 

‘ No such thing—we havea few guns ; 
it is our best mode of warfare ; let us re- 
ceive them as we ought.’ 

‘You are right, young man. Clear 
the deck,’ cried the mate; and he was 
obeyed. 

Crush came the boarding planks, fierce- 
ly advanced the ruthless ruffians ; but the 
first found their fate in the sea; the two 
next met the swords of Charles and the 
mate, and fell dead on the deck: their 
captain furiously advanced, and charged 


* That is, be drowned by walking on a plank overhanging the deck. 
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Vanbritsken, who fell, mortally wounded, 
whilst his adversary breathed his last 
beside him. The crew now saw their 
advantage, and pursued it, and in a few 
minutes more the pirates were vanquish- 
ed, ironed, and placed in the hold. The 
moment he dared relinquish his sword, 
Charles hastened to the dying man, who 
was now as much the object of his com- 
passion as he had lately been of his dread 
and disgust. 

‘Forgive—forgive,’ he said, faintly ; 
‘[T wronged you, in thinking you capable 
of wronging others; but you were so 
young, and so very singularly situated, 
that I thought—I thought to mislead you, 
and enrich myself. Forgive—for ‘ 

The last breath forsook his lips ere the 
pardon, the prayer, on his behalf escaped 
from Charles; he had no time now to 
give to contemplation ; almost every one 
around him was wounded ; the prisoners 
were obstreperous; a favorable breeze 
had sprung up, and every man seemed 
‘wanted for more than he could per- 
form, and it was especially necessary to 
strengthen the new government devolved 
upon the mate. 

The bustle of the preceding day was 
followed by a long and difficult passage 
up the river; and now came the severest 
trial Charles had known; the delays to 
which the vessel had been subject, placed 
him behind many whose goods were far 
inferior, in the first place; then came 
proof of their injury from various causes, 
added to which, soon after his arrival, the 
troops of his country were defeated and 
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driven from their late conquests, and the 
inhabitants, who had lately received them 
as masters, with apparent pleasure, now 
thwarted their views, decried their mer- 
chandize, insulted their persons, and 
withheld, so far as it was possible, even 
the means of existence from amongst 
them. Ah! how often did Charles re. 
gret ever having left his native shores 
and dear friends, whom he believed he 
should never see again, or see only as 
a disgraced, impoverished man, whose 
struggles had been in vain, and therefore 
could neither be appreciated nor reward- 
ed. 

After the first terrible shock was got a 
little over, and he had become aware that 
so many were in a similar predicament 
with himself, that he must be acquitted of 
personal neglect, he began to recall the 
words of the captain as to disposing of 
the goods in a different part of the coun- 
try, and determined to attempt it. So 
soon, therefore, as he could procure the 
assistance of a coasting vessel, he set out 
on the route his honest heart had once 
so indignantly rejected, and after en- 
countering many difficulties, was enabled 
to carry on a barter trade with the in- 
habitants, and exchange the elegances of 
Europe for various produce which he 
understood to be valuable in the West 
Indies, and thither he repaired so soon as 
the weather was favorable and the freight- 
age completed ; but this unavoidably con- 
sumed much time,and placed him ina 
situation apparently lost to the world. 

The distress of his affectionate family 
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during this long, melancholy absence, is 
indescribable; the house lamented a valu- 
able cargo, and a promising clerk; but 
the mother wept over the son, who had 
been long her best support; the sisters 
sorrowed for a companion and friend they 
could never hope to supply. Many had 
seen him, who had been, like himself, 
disappointed and despoiled, and some had 
heard his intention of going farther men- 
tioned ; of these, the charitable concluded 
that he had perished in his expedition ; 
the malignant, that he had taken the 
property for his own future emolument, 
and would never be heard of again. 

One of these persons was talking on 
the subject one day, when a letter in 
Charles’ hand-writing once more gladden- 
ed the eyes of Mr Woodgate : it not only 
said, ‘that he was still alive, and hoped 
shortly to be in England,’ but it announc- 
ed the arrival of two very considerable 
sums in specie and ingots, which had 
accompanied the letter, and might imme- 
diately be secured. 

So surprising was this information, and 
so welcome a property that appeared to 
come from the ‘vasty deep’ seemed to 
the house, that although it was still far 
short of that originally sent out, was wel- 
come as new-found riches ; and when the 
joyful tidings were communicated to the 
astonished family, they were accompani- 
ed with the warmest praises of the travel- 
ler. Scarcely had the excitement thus 
occasioned subsided, wien that traveller 
himself made his appearance, announcing 


the joyful fact of certain other ingots be- 
ing on their way, by which altogether 
this melancholy expedition would be ren- 
dered void of injury to the house, though 
it produced but little profit, of course. 

Charles could not stay for further 
questioning ; his heart was with his 
mother, and to her he hastened, overpow- 
ered with joy and gratitude, to find him- 
self, after all his perils, once more in his 
country, with his beloved family, and 
though not enriched, or enriching others, 
yet sensible that he had done his utmost, 
and given satisfaction to his employers: 
under the circumstances, it was surely 
something ‘ not to have despaired,’ and a 
much greater thing to be able to say— 
‘ Mother, in all my wanderings and af- 
flictions, I have remembered your words, 
and felt that the eye of God was upon 
me.’ 

When the remaining ingots were de- 
livered, and Charles had met the partners 
of the house, and given a regular account 
of his various voyages and journeys, his 
incapability of transmitting information 
of his proceedings at an earlier period, 
and the difficulty he had experienced in 
transmitting property with safety, he re- 
ceived from each gentleman present, 
thanks for his excellent conduct, and an 
assurance, ‘that at no distant day he 
would be admitted as a partner in the 
house he had served so faithfully.’ This 
was beyond his hopes, and in presenting 
to his mind’s eye the future comfort en- 
sured to his beloved family, his heart was 
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too full for reply, whilst his past sorrows 
vanished from his memory, ‘ like a dream 
that is told.’ 

When all had departed, save Mr Wood- 
gate, with whom he was going to dine, 
that gentleman said, with a smile— Pray 
may I ask if your old horror of being left 
alone with money remains? I remember 
when a boy, you would not let me go out 
of the counting-house till I had turned 
the key on my bills ; and from your send- 
ing specie Jefore and after your own 


voyage, it looks as if somewhat of the 


same sensation remained.’ 

‘IT got a great fright about that time, 
and in the errors of another youth, saw 
the possibility of my own. The self- 


mistrust thus created, has sometimes 


made me timid, and taught me the value 
of that precept which says—‘ Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall ;’ and 
although I have now been sufficiently 
tried to produce self-reliance, it is possi- 
ble enough that the habit of avoiding 
other people’s money should remain with 


me. I do not see any reason for disown- 
ing this feeling, for it cannot fail to be a 
useful one, since our great Master him- 
self taught the prayer, ‘lead us not into 
temptation,’ and he knew what was in 
man.’ 

"* Very true ; no man ought to be above 
guarding himself or his fellow-creatures, 
for at times the best of us need it: your 
poor captain was a proof of that; for few 
men were more esteemed for his rough 
honesty in days past; therefore, the sad 
story you were obliged to confide to me, 
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shall remain a secret with ourselves, 
Many a good man has known what it 
was to struggle through a trial of his in. 
tegrity, and many a youth has fallen, 
from the blameable confidence or care. 
lessness of those around him; in this re. 
spect, | have been myself blameable, not 
considering as | ought the situations and 
dispositions of those around me: when 
you are in my situation, you will, I trust, 
manage things better.’ 

‘I ought to do so, dear sir, for I was 
nursed in the school of adversity, and her 
lessons should be serviceable ; but I hope 
that the time passed may suffice for them 
in a painful sense, and that henceforward 
I may dare to be thankful and happy, 
though never entirely devoid of a gentle 
and salutary fear.’ 


May-Day Custom in Wales. 


TueEreE still exists among the laboring 
classes in Wales the custom of May- 
dancing, wherein they exhibit their per- 
sons to the best advantage, and distin- 
guish their agility before the fair maid 
ens of their own rank. 

About a fortnight previous to the day, 
the interesting question among the lads 
and lasses is, ‘Who will turn out to 
dance in the summer this year?” From 
that time the names of the gay performers 
are buzzed in the village, and rumouf 
‘with her hundred tongues’ proclaims 
them throughout the surrounding neigh 
borhood. Nor is it asked with less i 
terest, ‘Who will carry the garland? 
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and‘ Who will be the Cadi?” Of the 
peculiar offices of these two distinguish- 
ed personages you shall hear presently. 

About nine days or a week previous to 
the festival, a collection is made of the 
gayest ribbons that can be procured. 
Each lad resorts to his favored lass, who 
gives him the best she possesses, and 
uses her utmost interest with her friends 
or her mistress to obtain a loan of what- 
ever may be requisite to supply the defi- 
ciency. Her next care is to decorate a 
new white shirt of fine linen. This isa 
principal part of her lover’s dress. The 
bows and puffs of ribbon are disposed 
according to the peculiar taste of each 
fair girl, who is rendered happy by the 
pleasing task ; and thus the shirts of the 
dancers, from the various fancies of the 
adorners, form a diversified gnd lively 
appearance. 

During this time the chosen garland- 
bearer is also busily employed. Accom- 
panied by one from among the intended 
dancers, who is best known among the 
farmers for decency of conduct and con- 
sequent responsibility, they go from house 
to house throughout their parish, begging 
the loan of watches, silver spoons, or 
whatever other uter Is ) this metal are 
likely to make @ Bt liant display ; and 
those who are satisfied with the parties, 
and have a regard for the celebration of 
this ancient day, comply with their soli- 
Citation. 

When May-day morn arrives, the 
group of dancers assemble at their ren- 
dezvous, the village tavern. From there 
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the rustic procession sets forth, accompa- 
nied by the ringing of bells, when per- 
mission can be obtained from the clergy- 
man of the parish. 

The arrangement and march are set- 
tled by the Cadi, who is always the most 
active person in the company ; and is, 
by virtue of his important office, the 
chief marshal, orator, buffoon, and mon- 
ey-collector. He is always arrayed in 
comic attire, generally in a partial dress 
of both sexes ; a coat and waistcoat be- 
ing used for the upper part of the body, 
and for the lower, petticoats somewhat 
resembling the Swiss broomsellers. His 
countenance is also particularly distin- 
guished by a hideous mask, or is black- 
ened entirely over ; and then ‘the lips, 
cheeks, and orbits of the eyes are some- 
times painted red. The number of the 
rest of the party, including the garland 
bearer, is generally thirteen, and with 
the exception of the varied taste in the 
decoration of their shirts with ribbons, 
their costume is similar. It consists of 
clothing entirely new from the hat to the 
shoes, which are made neat and of a 
light texture for dancing. The white 
decorated shirts, plaited in the neatest 
manner, are worn over the rest of their 
clothing ; the remainder of the dress is 
black velveteen breeches, with knee-ties 
depending half way down to the ankles, 
in contrast with yarn hose of a light 
grey. The ornaments of the hats are 


large rosettes of varied colors, with strea- 
mers depending from them ; wreaths of 
ribbon encircle the crown,and each of the 
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dancers carries in his right hand a white 
pocket handkerchief. 

The garland consists of a long staff or 
pole, to which is fixed a triangular or 
square frame, covered with strong white 
linen, on which the silver ornaments are 
firmly fixed, and displayed with the most 
studious taste. Silver spoons and small- 
er forms are placed in the shape of stars, 
squares and circles. Between these are 
rows of watches, and at the top of the 
frame, opposite the pole in its centre, 
their whole collection is crowned with 
the largest and most costly of the orna- 
ments, generally a large silver cup or 
taniard. This garland when completed, 
on the eve of May-day, is left for the 
night at that farmhouse whence the dan- 
cers have received the most liberal loan 
of silver and plate for its decoration, or 
with that farmer who is distinguished in 
his neighborhood as a good master, and 
liberal to the poor. Its deposit is a to- 
ken of respect, and it is called for early 
on the following morning. 

The whole party being assembled, 
they march off in single file, but more 
generally in pairs, headed by the Cadi. 
After him follows the garland bearer, 
and then the fiddler, while the bells of 
the village merrily ring the signal of 
their departure. As the procession moves 
slowly along, the Cadi varies his station, 
hovers about his party, brandishes a la- 
dle, and assails every passenger with 
comic. .eloquence and ludicrous persecu- 
tion for a customary and expected dona- 
tion. 


When they arrive at a farmhouse, they 
take up their ground on the best station 
for dancing. The garland bearer takes 
his stand; the violin strikes up an old 
national tune uniformly used on that o¢. 
casion, and the dancers move forward ip 
a regular quick step to the tune, in the 
order of procession ; and at each turn of 
the tune throw up their white handker. 
chiefs with a shout, and the whole facing 
quickly about, retrace their steps, repeat. 
ing the same manceuvre until the tune is 
once played. ‘The music and dancing 
then vary into a reel, which is succeed 
ed by another dance, to the old tune of 
‘Cheshire Round.’ : 

During the whole of this time, the 
buffoonery of the Cadi is exhibited with 
out intermission. He assails the inmates 
of the house for money, and when itis 
obtained he bows or curtsies his thanks, 
and the procession moves off to the next 
farmhouse. ‘They do not confine the 
ramble of the day to their own parish, 
but go from one to another, and to any 
country town in the vicinity. 

When they return to their resident 
village in the evening, the bells ringing 
merrily announce» their arrival. The 
money collected during the day’s excur 
sion is appropriated to defray whatever 
expenses may have been incurred in the 
necessary preparations, and the remail 
der is spent in festivity. 

This ancient custom, like many others 
among the ancient Britons, is annually 
going into disuse. 
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View of Montreal. 








Peter Parley’s Travels in Canada. 


LETTER III. 


Adventures of Jason.—His Indian companion.—His ac- 
coutrements for his journey.—His race for his life, 
and his final escape. 


I promiseD to relate the adventures of 
Jason, and before going farther with my 
journey will here tell of his wonderful 
exploits. 

Jason was originally from England ; 
but from an innate propensity to a roving 
life had travelled over many parts of the 
world, like Peter Parley. His principal 
travels had however taken place in North 
America. He had on this occasion trav- 


elled overland from Newyork to the St. 
Lawrence river, which he crossed just 
above Montreal. 

He had invented, to aid him in his 
journeys over dykes, brooks and rivers, 
a portable canoe. This was made of 
a number of pieces of stout cane, of a 
half-circular form, on which was stretched 
some oiled cloth, prepared in a particular 
manner. These parts were so arranged 
that the canoe could be shut up into a 
very small compass, much after the same 
manner that a pair of bellows is closed 
together ; at the same time it could be 
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extended by little sticks called stretchers 
to the length of several feet. Here isa 
picture of Jason's portable canoe. 





This machine not only served its pos- 
sessor for a boat by day, but also as a bed 
by night. He used to sling it like a ham- 
mock on the trees, and thus repose se- 
curely from bears and other disagreeable 
intruders. On passing up the Ottawa 
river, his object was to set traps for such 
animals as had valuable furs—the mar- 
ten, ermine, &c. and after having secur- 
ed a certain number of skins, to take 
them to the nearest market and dispose 
of them. He carried a good rifle on his 
shoulder, an axe by his side, and a knap- 
sack at his back, besides his canoe when 
he went on land, and considered himself 
equipped for any accident or degree of 
fatigue. Sometimes it happened that he 
trapped with some one or more of the 
Indians ; and on this occasion he had 
joined himself with Torree, one of the 
Blackfoot Indians, who had accompanied 
him for several hundred miles. Their 


method of taking the fur animals was 
generally by traps, which they set a 
night and took up early in the morning, 
concealing themselves during the day. 

Early one day while examining thes. 
traps in a creek about two hundred yards 
above the falls of which | have beep 
speaking, they suddenly heard a great 
noise like the trampling of animals ; bur 
they could not ascertain ‘the fact, as the 
high perpendicular banks on each side of 
the stream impeded their view. 

Torree, with the quickness of ear for 
which Indians are remarkable, quickly 
distinguished this as the advance of an 
Indian tribe ; but Jason laughed at him, 
and accusing him of cowardice, insisted 
that the noise was made by buffaloes; 
though in a few minutes their doubts 
were removed by the appearance of the 
Indians on both sides of the creek to the 
number of five or six hundred. 

Torree immediately seized a rifle be- 
longing to Jason, and as the first Indian 
advanced levelled it and shot him dead, 
and proceeded directly to reload it. At 
this moment a shower of arrows was di 
rected towards him, and the poor fellow 
fell, and to use the words of Jason, liter 
ally made a riddle of. 

The Indians now seized Jason, stript 
him entirely naked, and began to,consult 
how he should be put to death, They 
were first inclined to set him up as 4 
mark to shoot at, but the chief interfered 
and seizing him by the shoulder asked 
him if he could run fast. He cunningly 
replied he was a very bad runner, altho 
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he was considered by the Indians to be 
remarkably swift. 

The chief now commanded the party 
to remain stationary, and led Jason on 
the prairie three or four hundred yards 
and released him, bidding him to save 
himself if he could. 

At this instant the horrid war-whoop 
sounded in his ears, and he ran with a 
speed at which he himself was surprised. 
Then did he think of the sufferings of 
the poor hare and stag, which he had of- 
ten chased in a similar manner for mere 
sort. He knew then what were the 
fears and terrors of those poor animals, 
and had a conviction of the cruelty of 
huoting. But on he ran, the Indians 
whooping at hisheels. He darted across 
the plain with the rapidity of lightning ; 
and although the ground abounded with 
the prickly pear, which is much more’ of- 
fensive than the thistle, yet he continued 
on, scarcely feeling the pain of his torn 
and bleeding feet. 

Proceeding towards the Falls, he ven- 
tured to look back, when he was half 
way across the plains, and he observed 
that the Indians were very much scatter- 
ed,and that he had gained ground to a 
considerable distance from the main body. 
But one Indian, who carried a spear, 
was much before the rest, and not more 
than a hundred yards from him, 

A faint gleam of hope now began to 
cheer the breast of the poor fellow, and 
he exerted himself to such a degree that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils and 
imost covered the fore part of his body. 
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Having arrived within a mile of the riv- 
er, he distinctly heard the sound of foot- 
steps behind him, and expected every in- 
stant to feel the spear of his pursuer. 

Again he turned his head, and saw his 
savage enemy not twenty yards from 
him. Determined if possible to avoid 
the expected blow, he suddenly stopped, 
turned round, and spread out his arms. 
The Indian, surprised perhaps at his 
bloody appearance, and exhausted with 
running, fell whilst endeavoring to throw 
his spear, which stuck in the ground and 
broke in his hand. Jason instantly 
snatched up the pointed part, with which 
he pinned him to the earth, and then con- 
tinued his flight. 

The foremost of the Indians, on arriv- 
ving at the place, stopped till the others 
came up to join him, when they set up a 
hideous yell. 

Jason, improving every moment of his 
time, though fainting and exhausted, 
succeeded in gaining the skirting of some 
wild maple trees on the border of the 
river, to which he ran and instantly 
plunged in. Fortunately for him, a lit- 
tle below was an island, against the up- 
per point of which a raft of drift timber 
had lodged. He dived under this raft, 
and after several efforts, got his head 
above water among the trunks of the 
trees, covered over with the smaller 
wood to the depth of several feet. 

Scarcely did he secure himself when 
the Indians arrived on the river, most of 
whom, by coming on the raft, were fre- 
quently seen by Jason during the day 
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through the chinks. Thinking that they 
might set the raft on fire, he remained 
in horrible suspense, and at last his con- 
jectures were realized. 

After a consultation, one of the Indi- 
ans came to the windward side of the 
raft, and after rubbing his fire sticks, set 
fire to the smaller wood, which immedi- 
ately ignited with great fury, while the 
Indians stood on the shore with their 
spears in their hands, ready to strike him 
if he came out of his hiding place. 

Jason cautiously crept round to that 
portion of the raft nearest the descent of 
the river, and having placed some tufts 
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of bush and grass round his head, so ag 
to have the appearance of a detached 
mass floating along the stream, set him. 
self free from the impending danger, 
Five hundred yards down were the Falls 
of which I have been speaking. He suf. 
fered himself to float gently down the 
stream for some minutes, but at last made 
an effort to reach the opposite shore. 

He was immediately seen by the In. 
dians, and two of the bravest of them 
leaped into the stream and swam after 
him with their tomahawks in their hands 
eager to revenge the death of their com- 
panion. 
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At this moment Jason’s strength gave 
way. The Indians gained onhim. As 
a last desperate resolve, instead of keep- 
ing his course towards the shore on the 
other side, he suddenly changed it, and 
darted rapidly towards the falls. The 
Indians observing this, immediately tur- 


ned back and left him to his fate, fully 
assured that he would be dashed to pie 
ces in a few minutes. 

Jason kept on, determined if possible 
to brave the danger that awaited him. 
He felt the curling eddy swinging him 
perhaps to destruction, and the increased 
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velocity of the water, as he neared the 
brink of the cataract. But he knew its 
depth, and calculated on the time it 
would take, after taking the dreadful leap, 
before he would again rise to the surface 
below. He had a few moments for rest 
ashe floated along; at last he found 
himself close to the brink of the fall, 
and taking a good mouthful of breath, 
he committed himself to the mercy of the 
cataract. 

The Indians had all this time watched 
him with intense anxiety and delight ; 


-and as his fate became inevitable, gave 


way to their wild expressions of joy. 
At last, when his black head disappeared 
from the glossy edge of the cataract, they 
gave one wild whoop, and Jason heard 
no more. 

In about two minutes the poor fellow 
had dived mary fathoms into the boiling 
gulf. He felt the weight of the immense 
mass of waters almost insupportable ; 
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but making a vigorous effort, as a good 
swimmer alone knows how, succeeded 
in rising again to the surface. He suf- 
fered himself to float slowly down the 
stream, till he had recovered his breath, 
and immediately struck out and landed 
with no little joy on the opposite shore, 
where he soon after met with assistance 
and kind treatment from a Welch emi- 
grant. 

I was thinking, my young friends, of 
what Jason would have done if he had 
not been able to swim. He was very 
clever at making a portable canoe ; but 
this you see was not always availabie. 
I say then, learn to swim. 








Anecdotes, Wise Sayings, Curious Questions, Moral Remarks. 


Red Jacket. 

Ir happened during the Revolutionary 
war, that a treaty was held with the In- 
dians, at which La Fayette was present. 
The object was to unite the various tribes 
in amity with America. Most of the 
chiefs were friendly, but there was much 
position made to it, more especially by 
‘young warrior, who declared that when 
in alliance was entered into with Ameri- 
‘4 he should consider the sun of his 


country as set forever. When La Fay- 
ette last visited us, in travelling through 
the Indian country, it happened at @ 
large assemblage of chiefs, that he re- 
ferred to the treaty in question, and turn- 
ing to Red Jacket said, ‘ pray tell me if 
you can what has become of that daring 
youth, who so decidedly opposed all our 
propositions for peace and amity ? Does 
he still live—and what is his condition ? 
‘I myself am the man,’ replied Red Jac- 
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ket, ‘the decided enemy of the Ameri- 
cans as long as the hope of opposing 
them with success remained, but now 
their true and faithful ally unto death.’ 





Washington’s Favorite Horses. 


GENERAL Washington had two favor- 
ite horses ; one a large elegant parade 
horse, of a chesnut color, high spirited, 
and of a gallant carriage ; this horse had 
belonged to the British army. The oth- 
er was smaller, and of a sorrel color. 
This he used always to ride in time of 
action ; so that whenever the General 
mounted him, the word ran through the 
ranks, ‘ We have business on hand.’ 





Laying and Setting. 


Jupce R. was fond of indulging ina 
joke with counsellor B. with whom he 
was very intimate. When pleading a 
cause one day, Mr B. observed that he 
would conclude his remarks on the fol- 
lowing day, unless the court would con- 
sent to set late enough for him to finish 
that evening. ‘ Sit, sir,’ said the judge, 
‘not set-—hens set.’ ‘I stand corrected,’ 
replied the counsellor, bowing. Not long 

rt, while giving an opinion, the Judge 
remarked, that under such and such cir- 
cumstances an action would not day. 
* Jie, may it please your honor,’ said the 
counsellor, ‘ not Jay—hens Jay.’ 





Goodness is better than Learning. 


On the 20th of February, 1749, Usher 
Gahagan, by birth a gentleman, and by 


education a scholar, perished at Tyburn, 
His attainments were elegant and supe. 
rior ; he was the editor of a beautiful e. 
dition of the Classics, and translated int, 
latin verse Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
Better grounded in learning than in prin. 
ciple, he turned his liberal talents to the 
degrading selfishness of robbing the com- 
munity of its coin by clipping. During 
his confinement, and hoping for pardon, 
he translated Pope’s Temple of Fame 
and his Messiah into the same language, 
Two of his miserable confederates in 
crime were his companions in death. He 
suffered with a deeper guilt, because he 
had a higher knowledge than ignorant 
and unthinking criminals. Accomplish- 
ments upon vice are as beautiful colors 
on a venomous reptile, Learning is a 
vain show, and knowledge mischievous, 
without the love of goodness, or the fear 
of evil. Children have fallen from care 
less parents into the hands of the execu 
tioner who hardly knew the difference 
between right and wrong, but who might 
with good training have made ornaments 
to society. Let parents then begin with 
the heart and the conscience, get these 
on the right track, and then bring lear- 
ing with its pleasures to grace the life. 





Spider Barometers. 


Ir the weather is likely to become 
rainy, windy, or in other respects disa 
greeable, spiders fix the terminating fila- 
ments, on which the whole web is su 
pended, unusually short. If the term 
nating filaments are made uncommonly 
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long, the weather will be serene, and con- he has often said, that by this custom he 


tinue so, at least for ten or twelve days. 
If spiders be totally indolent, rain gener- 
ally succeeds ; though their activity dur- 
ing rain is certain proof that it will be 
only of short duration, and followed by 
fair and constant weather. Spiders usu- 
ally make some alterations in their webs 
every twenty-four hours ; if these chan- 
ges take place between the hours of six 
and seven in the evening they indicate 
aclear and pleasant night. 





Weather. 


Duncomb was an eccentric character, 
and resided, near Dunstable, England, 
his principal business being selling larks. 
He was remarkable for his humorous 
and droll method of rhyming upon many 
occasions ; as for example, his answer in 
hay-time relating to the weather : 


Well, Duncomb, how will be the weather? 
Sir, it looks cloudy altogether ; 

And, coming cross our Houghton Green 

I stopt and talk’d with old Frank Beane. 
While we stood there, sir, old Jan Swain 
Went by, and said he know’d *twould rain. 
The next that came was master Hunt, 

And he declared he knew it wo’nt. 

And then I met with farmer Blow, 

He told me plainly he didn’t know. 

80, sir, when doctors disagree, 

Who’s to decide it, you or me? 





Taking God’s Name in vain. 
To any of his friends who had con- 
acted this irreverent habit, Mr Wilber- 


lite made a practice of addressing, by 
leter, his most serious admonitions ; and 


never lost the continuance of a friendship. 
‘I wrote to the late Sir and men- 
tioned to him this bad habit; he sent me 
in reply an angry letter, returning a book 
that I had given him, and asking for one 
he had given me. Instead of it I sent 
him a second letter of friendly expostu- 
lation ; which so won him over, that he 
answered me in the kindest manner, and 
begged me to send him back again the 
book he had so hastily returned. 








New Way of Travelling. 


A newspaper of January 8, 1821, men- 
tions an extraordinary feat by Mr Huddy 
the postmaster of Lismore, in the 97th 
year of his age. He travelled for a wa- 
ger from that town to Fermoy in a Dun- 
garvon oyster-tub, drawn by a pig, a bad- 
ger, two cats, a goose, and a hedgehog ; 
with a large red nightcap om his head, 
u pig-driver’s whip in one hand, and in 
the other a common cows-horn, which he 
blew to encourage his team, and give no- 
tice of this new mode of posting. 





General Wayne’s War-Horse. 


At the battle of Germantown, General 
Wayne rode his gallant roan, and in 
charging the enemy his horse received a 
wound in his head, and fell dead, as was 
supposed, Two days after the roan re- 
turned to the American camp, not mate- 
rially injured, and was again fit for ser- 
vice. 
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Resignation. 

FeneELOon, author of Telemachus, when 
his illustrious pupil the duke of Burgun- 
dy lay dead in his coffin, on coming into 
the room where the nobles of the court 
stood weeping round the corpse, fixing 
his eyes upon it, broke out at length in 
these terms: ‘ There lies my beloved 
prince, for whom my affection was equal 
to the tenderest parent ; nor was my af- 
fection lost, for he loved me in return 
with the ardor of ason. There he lies; 
and all my worldly happiness lies dead 
with him. But if the turning of a straw 
would call him back to life, I would not 
for ten thousand worlds be the turner of 
that straw in opposition to the will of 
God.’ 





A Guilty Conscience. 


Wuen Dr. Donne, afterwards dean of 
St. Paul’s, took possession of his first 
living, as he walked into the churchyard 
he took up a skull thrown by the sexton 
out of a grave; and in it he found a 
small headless nail, which he drew out 
secretly, and wrapt it up in the corner of 
his handkerchief. He then asked the 
gravedigger if he knew whose was the 
skull? He replied, that it was the skull 
of a person who had kept a spirit shop, 
and who, having gone to bed intoxicated, 
was found dead in his bed the next mor- 
ning. ‘ Had he a wife? asked the doc- 
tor. Yes. ‘What character does she 
bear ? <A very good one; only the 
neighbors reflected on her because she 
married the day after her husband’s bu- 
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rial. A few days after, the doctor paid 
her a visit, as if by accident ; asked her 
some questions, and at last of what sick. 
ness her former husband died. As she 
was telling him the same story as the 
sexton, he opened his handkerchief, and 
cried out in an authoritative voice, ‘ Wo. 
man, do you know this nail ? Struck 
with horror, she instantly confessed the 
murder. 


—— 





Conundrums. 


When is a lion like a laundress — 
When he is going to mangle you. 


When is an onion like a man in per- 
plexity ?—When it’s in a stew. 

When is winter like a man’s face ?— 
When you see its nose : it snows. 

Where did Lafayette go when he went 
out of his fourteenth year ?—Into his 
fifteenth. 

What difference is there between live 
fish and fish alive ?—Only a difference. 


What animal is that whose name con: 
prises the fruit of the wild rose, a river, 
an earthen vessel, the first letter of the 
alphabet, and a bit of mustard ? 
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The Cheap Dinner ; 


An old proverb says, ‘ He who digs a 
grave for another, falls himself therein.’ 
The truth of this proverb was proved by 
the landlord of a public house called the 
‘White Hart,’ situated in a country town. 
This inn-keeper was one day ordered by 
a well-dressed stranger, but who was a 
great rogue, to prepare for him a good 


dinner worth his money. An excellent 
S VOL.IX. sEpT. 1841. 








or Hatred Punished. 


repast was in a short time placed upon 
the table, and the landlord asked his guest 
whether he would not like to taste his 
wine. The stranger replied, that, if the 
wine were really good, he might let him 
have a bottle worth his money ; and in 
a few moments a bottle of the finest 
Port wine was on the table. The rogue 
seemed to relish his dinner, and did am- 
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ple justice to the viands and wine. After 
dinner, he rose, took from his pocket a 
six-pence, and handed it to the landlord. 

‘ How is this?’ asked the latter ; ‘ your 
dinner and wine amount to ten shillings 
eight-pence.’ 

‘ That may be true, and I even think 
that price very cheap,’ replied the rogue ; 
‘ but you will please to remember, that I 
expressly ordered a dinner worth my 
money ; and, astrue as | stand before 
you, this sixpence is all the money I 
have in the world.’ 

After considerable dispute, the landlord 
saw it was no use talking the matter over 
any further ; and seeing that he must be 





the loser, consented to let him go, if he 
would agree to play the same trick upon 
a rival inn-keeper, who lived opposite, 
‘You must step,’ said he, ‘ across the 
way, to the Black Bear, and order a sup. 
per twice the value of the dinner with 
which I have furnished you ; for I hate 
the landlord, and should like to do him 
all the mischief in my power.’ 
- ‘Excuse me,’ replied the rogue, chuck. 
ling ; ‘ but the man you are speaking of, 
I cheated this morning out of a breakfast; 
and it was he who sent me to you, to 
cheat you out of a dinner.’ 

Thus, in wishing to injure each other, 
the inn-keepers only injured themselves, 





The Honest Dutchman. 


T came to pass, in the 
days of old, that the 
men of Holland found 
themselves _ straitened 
in their habitations, for 

_ who knows not that they 
were, from the first, a sober, hardy, and 
industrious race, tilling the ground, buy- 
ing and selling, eating and drinking in 
humility, and therefore they lived toa 
good old age, and ‘ sent forth their little 
ones like a flock, and their children dan- 
ced ;’ so that their land being small, they 
filled it brimful of inhabitants, till they 
were ready to overflow all its borders. 

And they looked this way, and that way, 

and they said, ‘ What shall we do, for 

the people are many, and the land is 
small, and we are much straitened for 





room?’ So they called together the chief 
men of their nation,and they held a great 
council to consider what they must do. 
And behold, there rose amongst them a 
man unlike the men of the land, for they 
were short, and broad, and well-formed 
in body, of a solemn and quiet counte 
nance, and clad in peaceable garments ; 
but he was tall, and bony, and of a grim 
and hairy aspect. He had a great hard 
hand, and a fierce eye ; his clothes had 
a wild look ; he had a sword by his side, 
a spear in his grasp, and his name was 
Van Manslaughter. 

With a glad, but a savage gaze, he 
looked round upon the assembly, and said, 
‘ Fellow citizens ! I marvel at your per 
plexity. You sit quietly at home, and 
know nothing of the world; but I and 
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my followers have pursued the deer and 
the boar far away into the forests of Ger- 
many. We have fought with the wolf 
and the bear, and, if need were, with the 
men of the woods ; and enjoy our hunt- 
ing, and to eat of our prey with joy and 
jollity. Why sit ye here in a crowd, like 
sheep penned in a fold? We have seen 
the land that is next to ours, and we have 
been through it to the length of it, and to 
the breadth of it, and it isa good land. 
There are corn and wine; there are 
cities, towns, and villages ready built to 
our hands. Let us arise and come sud- 
denly upon them, and we shall not only 
get all these possessions, but we shall get 
great glory.’ And when he had so said, 


che looked round him with much exulta- 


tion, and a crowd of dark hairy faces be- 
hind him cried out, ‘ Ay, it istrue! Let 
us arise and get great glory 

But at that word there stood up Myn- 
heer Kindermann, an old man, — a very 
old man. He was of low stature, of a 
stout broad frame, and his hair, which 
was very white, hung down from his 
shoulders ; and his beard also, as white 
as driven snow, fell reverently upon his 
breast. That old man had a large and 
tranquil countenance ; his features were 
bold, and of a very healthful complexion ; 
his face, though of a goodly breadth, was 
of a striking length, for his forehead was 
bold and high, and his eyes had a plea- 
sant fire-side expression, as though he 
had been used only to behold his children 
and his children’s children at their play, 
or to fix them on the loving forms of his 
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wife or his friend. As he arose there 
was a great silence, and he stood and 
sighed; and those who were near him 
heard him mutter, in a low tone, the word 
‘Glory,’ but those afar off only saw his 
lips move. Then he said aloud: ‘ My 
brethren! Iam glad that you are »¢al- 
led upon to get great glory ; but what is 
that glory to which Mynheer Van Man- 
slaughter calls you? In my youth, as 
some of you well know, I travelled far 
and wide with my merchandize ; I have 
sojourned in all the countries that adjoin 
ours, and they are truly good countries, 
and full of people ; but what of that ? It 
is not people that we lack, it island ; and 
I should like to know how we are to take 
this land, that is full of people, and yet 
do those people no wrong! If we go to 
take that land, we shall find the people 
ready to defend their homes and their 
children ; and if we fight in a bad cause, 
we shall probably get beaten, like thieves 
and robbers, for our pains ;—and is that 
glory ? But if we are able to take that 
land, we must first kill or drive out those 
that cultivate it, and make it fit to live in ; 
—and is that glory? And if we take 
those cities, and towns, and villages, we 
must kill those who built them, or have 
lived pleasantly in them, with God’s bles- 
sing. Oh, what honest, inoffensive men, 
what good, kind-hearted mothers, what © 
sweet and tender brothers and sisters, 
what dear little babes wewmust murder 
and destroy, or drive away from their 
warm homes which God has given them, 
and which are almost as dear to them as 
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their lives, into the dismal forests, to per- 


ish with cold and hunger, or to be de- 
voured by wild beasts, and, in their an- 
guish, to curse us before the Great Father 
who made usall! My brethren, I can- 
not think that is glory, but great disgrace 


‘and infamy, and a misery that, I trust, 


shall never come upon us. 

‘IT have long looked about me, and I 
see that Heaven has given all those 
countries round us to whom He would, 
and they are full of people; they are full 
of towns for men, and temples for Ged ; 
they are full of warm, bright, happy 
homes, where there are proud fathers, 
and glad mothers, and innocent children, 
as amongst ourselves, and cursed be he 
who would disturb or injure them. 

‘ But, my brethren, how shall we get 
glory, and, what is more immediate ne- 
cessity, how shall we get land to live in ? 
I have been thinking of this, and it has 
come into my mind that it has been too 
long the custom for men to call them- 
selves warriors when they desire to be 
murderers, and to invade the property 
and the lives of their neighbors ; and I 
have thought, as all the land is taken up, 
and as we cannot without great sin in- 
vade the land, that we had better invade 
the sea, where we can take, and wrong 
no man ! 

‘And who does not know, that has 
looked towards the sea, that there is much 
ground which seems properly to belong 


neither to the sea nor the land? Some- 


times it is covered with the waters, and 
sometimes it is partly bare,—a dreary, 


slimy, and profitless region, inhabited 
only by voracious crabs that make war 
upon one another,—the stronger upon the 
weaker,—and sea-fowl which come jn 
like conquerors and subdue them, and 
devour them, and get what Van Man. 
slaughter calls ‘great glory!’ My breth. 
ren, let us invade the sea,—let us get 
piles, and beams, and stones, and dig up 
the earth, and make a large mound 
which will shut out the sea, and we shall 
have land enough and to spare.’ 

As he finished his speech, there arose 
a deep murmur that grew and grew till 
it spread among the people collected in 
thousands without, and at length became 
the sound of the ocean itself; and then 
the people cried out, ‘ Yes, we will in- 
vade the sea !’ and so it was decreed. 

Then began they with axes to fell 
wood; with levers and mattocks to 
wrench up stones; and with wagons, 
horses, and oxen, to lead them to the sea. 
Now, it being the time of low water, and 
the tide being gone down very far, they 
began to dig up the earth and to makea 
mighty bank. So when the sea came 
up again, it saw the bank and the people 
upon it in great numbers, but it took no 
notice thereof. And it went down and 
came up again, and they had pushed out 
the bank still farther, and raised it high- 
er, and secured it with beams, and piles, 
and huge stones, and it began to wor 
der. And it went down and came Up 
again, and they had pushed the bank 
still further, so that in great amaze 1 
said within itself, “What are these little 
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creatures doing? Some great scheme 
isin their heads, but I wot not what ; 
and one of these days I will come up and 
overturn their banks and sweep both it 
and them away together.’ 

But, at length, as it came up once on 
atime, it perceived that the bank was 
finished. It stretched across from land 
to land, and the sea was entirely shut 
out. Then was it filled with wonder 
that such little creatures had done so a- 
mazing a deed ; and with great indigna- 
tion that they had presumed to interrupt 
the progress of itself—the mighty sea, 
which stretched round the whole world, 
and was the greatest moving thing in 
i. Retreating in fury, it collected all its 
strength, and came with all its billows, 
and struck the bank in the midst as with 
thunder. In amoment there appeared 
on the top of the mound, on the whole 
length of it, a swarm of little stout men, 
thick as a swarm of bees. Marvellous 
was it to see how that throng of little 
creatures was all astir, running here, and 
running there ; stopping crevices, and 
repairing damages done by that vast and 
tremendous enemy, that, roaring and 
foaming, repeated its blows like the strokes 
ofa million of battering-rams, till the fa- 
ces of the men were full of fear, and they 
said, ‘Surely the mound will fall!’ 
Then came the sea, swelling and raging 
more dreadfully than ever, and, urged by 
the assistance of a mighty wind, it thun- 
dered against the bank and burst it! 
The waters flowed triumphantly over all 
their old places and many men perished. 
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Then went Van Manslaughter amongst 
the people with great joy,and many loud 
words, saying, ‘ See what has come of 
despising my counsel! See what glory 
your old counsellor has ‘brought you to ! 
Come now, follow me, and I will lead 
you to possessions where you need not 
fear the sea. Let us leave it to people 
this bog with fish. I am for no new- 
fangled schemes, but for the good old 
plan of fair and honorable war, which has 
been the highway to wealth and glory 
from the beginning of. the world.’ 

Then began the people to be very sad, 
and to listen to his words; but Mynheer 
Kindermann called them again to hiin 
and bid them be of good heart, and to 
repair the bank ; to make it stronger, 
and to build towers upon it, and to ap- 
point men to dwell in them that they 
might continually watch overand strength- 
en it. So the people took courage and 
did so, for they said, ‘Let us take no 
man’s goods, and let us do no murder.’ 

Therefore they renewed the mound, 
and the sea came up in tenfold wrath 
and smote it worse than before, but it was 
all in vain. It failed not, save a little 
here and there, and the people seeing it, 
set up a great shout, and cried, ‘ The 
mound will stand !’ 

Then did they begin to dig and drain, 
to plant trees, to build towns, and to lay 
out gardens, and it becdme a beautiful 
country. Then the inhabitants rejoiced, 
saying, ‘ Others have invaded lands and 
killed people, but we have hurt no man. 
We have only invaded the sea, and 
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Heaven has made us out of it a goodly 
heritage !” 

These are the people whose wealth 
and industry are known through the 
whole world. They have sent out colo- 


nies to the ends of the earth, and have 
got themselves the name of Honest 
Dutchmen. Would that they had al- 
ways been as wise and merciful as they 
were on that day ! W. HOWITT. 





Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CHAPTER III. 


Quintin and Brian well received by their Uncle. They 
prepare for adventures. Packages are sent off to 
Newfoundland. Quintin and Brian in Kentucky. 
The Skunk. Affair with a Cougar. Brian’s narrow 
escape. Lizards. Snakes and Scorpions in the 
Mississippi valley. 


At Philadelphia we were well receiv- 
ed by our uncle ; and no sooner had we 
arranged what business required our at- 
tention, than we began to think of see- 
ing a little of the country. We had 
provided ourselves with double-barreled 
rifles at Paris, and were anxious to get 
into the woods. ° 

To my surprise my uncle favored my 
inclination to remain some time in Ame- 
rica, and undertook to reconcile my mo- 
ther to this arrangement. Thus strength- 
ened in my favorite project, I prepared 
myself for adventures with my brother 
Brian. 

Our first step was to forward to New- 
foundland the greater part of our pack- 
ages, among which was a writing-desk 
of mine, in ayprivate drawer of which I 
kept the note of Helen Archer, and the 
ring given me by mymother. ‘I'he mot- 
to of that ring ‘ Thou, God, seest me,’ 
often gave a thrill to my heart. 


It was not long before Brian and ] 
were Sailing on the Delaware, the Schuyl- 
kill, and the Ohio, and soon had left 
Philadelphia far behind. One morning, 
while we were in Kentucky, we set off 
in the twilight, just before the sun rose, 
with a brace of dogs, and had scarcely 
walked a mile before we saw an animal, 
of a kind which we had never seen be- 
fore, running on in rather a serpentine 
direction. It was a pretty creature to 
look at, about a foot and a half long. 
Its color a blackish brown, with a litile 
white behind its ears and on the tip of 
its bushy tail. 

It was on the skirt of the forest that 
this animal made its appearance, and 
Brian directly gave chase to it, setting on 
the dogs, for it was rather too dark to 
fire at it with our rifles. Away ran the 
dogs, and away we scampered after, 
thinking to catch it alive. 

Just as we came up with it, and ex- 
pected the dogs to leap forward, the crea- 
ture emitted such an offensive, acrimo- 
nious, and indeed poisonous fluid, that 
the dogs stopped short, turned round, 
and ran away howling. We called the 
dogs, but in vain ; for they had buried 
their noses deep in the soil to get rid of 
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the smarting pain they suffered, and the 
horrid effluvia that affected them. In 
another instant Brian and I were almost 
as much annoyed as the dogs, for the 
air was not breathable on account of the 
disagreeable smell with which it was 
tainted. We were right glad to get a- 
way from the place; and the dogs kept 
shaking their heads in such a manner, 
while they made a wide circuit round the 
spot, as clearly convinced us that if we 
had any intention to pursue the strange 
animal we must do it by ourselves. No- 
thing, | believe, could have prevailed on 
them to approach the spot. 

On inquiry afterwards, we learnt that 
the animal which had so annoyed us 
was the Skunk. The power it possesses 
of spreading around so horrid an effluvia, 
is sufficient to protect it in almost all 
cases ; for neither man nor brute, after 
being once subject to the effect of its dis- 
pleasure, feels at all disposed to renew 
the acquaintance. 

There was this difference between me 
and Brian, in perilous enterprises, which 
I have already in part described; he 
rushed headlong into them, as though to 
ponder a single moment about the dan- 
ger would be an act of cowardice ; where- 
as | seldom or never found myself in a 
situation of great hazard without sum- 
moning all the caution I could to my 
assistance. This difference in our dis- 
positions exposed me to an occasional 
sally on his part against my want of spi- 
rit; but it often gave me a great advan- 
lage overhim. For not only did my cau- 
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tion frequently devise the better way of 
acting in a case of difficulty, but it also 
enabled me to extricate him from the ex- 
treme peril into whith his recklessness 
had plunged him. A case of this sort 
occurred in one of the woods in Ken- 
tucky. 

I believe there is no animal of the cat 
kind, in North America larger than the 
Cougar. This creature has no shaggy 
mane, nor tuft at the tip of the tail, like 
the African lion; and yet there is no 
small resemblance between the two an- 
imals. The cougar is often called the 
lion of America. 

Brian was running a thorn into one 
of the touch-holes of his rifle, which had 
got rather foul, when a bird that chatter- 
ed like a jay flew from an adjoining tree. 
On raising my eyes in the direction, to 
my no small dismay, I saw a cougar in 
the fork of a large but low tree, not a 
dozen paces from us. Whether the sav- 
age animal was waiting to fall down 
upon any creature which might pass un- 
der the tree, or whether he was reclining 
in slumber, it was difficult to say. 

As no time was to be lost, Brian pri- 
med his piece, which had like mine a 
double barrel; and making as little noise 
as possible, we agreed that he should 
give a signal when we were both to fire. 
We divided from one another, each get- 
ting behind a tree, and’taking a steady 
aim. Brian’s shrill whistle was no soon- 
er heard than off went our two pieces at 
the same..moment, so that only one re- 
port was teard. The cougar fell to the 
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ground, but only to spring into the low- 
er branches of another tree, where it 
crouched down, whether wounded or not 
we could not tell. 

My knowledge of Brian’s ardent and 
reckless disposition led me to fear he 
would fire again at the cougar ; and as 
I knew that if we both did so, unsuccess- 
fully, we should be left almost without 
defence, I reserved my fire. 

It was well for us both that I was 
cool enough to reason and act in this 
manner, for in another minute the re- 
port of Brian’s rifle resounded through 
the woods. Once more the cougar came 
to the ground apparently wounded in his 
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foot, but his eyes flashed furiously as 
he sprang towards Brian, who threw 
himself into an attitude to use the butt 
end of his piece. 

At this critical juncture, and just 
when another bound would have brought 
the savage monster to the spot where 
Brian stood, the contents of my piece 
broke the cougar’s fore-legs, at once disa- 
bling him from pursuing us. 

We were soon together, and Brian was 
for knocking the fearful animal on the 
head, but I prevailed on him to load his 
rifle, while I performed the same _ opera- 
tion. We then advanced, and after firing 
together, attacked the enraged creature 
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with the butts of our rifles, finding it, 
even then, no easy matter to overcome 
him. He was almost: four feet from the 
tip of the nose to the root of the tail, and 
at least two feet and a halfhigh. Brian 
was the first to blame himself for his 
rashness ; for had it not been for reserv- 
ing my fire, it is very uncertain what 
might have happened. 

The cougar is a very fierce and de- 
structive animal, and will, after seizing 
his prey by the throat, whether it be a 
calf, a sheep, or a deer, fling it over his 
back, and dash off with it into the reces- 
ses of the forest, where, in the twilight 
of his secluded den, he enjoys his ban- 
quet unmolested. Many a time, when 
encamped in the woods, have I heard the 
heart-thrilling cry of this fearful crea- 
ture at the midnight hour; and more 


than once have! started to my feet scared 
by the sound of the monster’s tread, 
stealing over the dry crackling leaves, 
not half a dozen yards from the place 
of my temporary repose. 

There is perhaps no part of North 
America more infested with lizards, 
snakes, and scorpions, than the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi ; through this val- 
ley we wandered. Brian once began to 
keep an account of the different kinds of 
reptiles we met with, but he soon gave it 
up, they were so numerous. 

These creatures naturally disappear 
whenever population increases ; for at 
then becomes necessary in self-defence 
to destroy them. In this destruction 
swine are very active, for they prey upon 
them and soon render them scarce. 





Breakfast'Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Wounded Finger. 


MrW. Wuo has broken this pane of 
glass? ‘There is blood too upon the pie- 
ces of glass. Where is the wounded 
man ? 

Kenneth. 
my finger. 

Mr W. Who has been the doctor ? 

Tom. We allowed it to bleed, and 
when the blood was dry upon it, we 
bound it up with linen cloth. 

MrW. Is it quite easy ? 

Kenneth. Quite so. 


I broke it, father, and cut 





Mr W. And do you expect it will 
heal without plaster and dressing ? 

Kenneth. It is quite easy, and I think 
it will heal. 

MrW. And I hope so. Do you think 
there is any glass in it ? 

Kenneth. O, we never thought of that! 

Mr W. The whole process of healing 
a wound, or repairing an injury, is so 
very beautiful, that we will seize the 
present opportunity of talking about it. 
We have often seen beautiful clock-work 
and other machinery, and we have won- 
dered how it could be made to work ; 
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but who ever saw a machine that, when 
wounded, can heal itself, or when shot 
can extract its own bullet—all its own 
inward machinery going on at the same 
time ? 

Tom. OQ, do tell us about it ! 

MrW. If Kenneth prick his finger 
with a pin, what happens ? 

Tom. It bleeds. 

MrW. It bleeds, but hurts him first ; 
first pain, and then blood. What does 
the pin touch, to give him pain ? 

Tom. A nerve. 

MrW. Right. The body is all over 
nerves, and all the nerves go to the brain. 
If there were parts of the body without 
nerves, or without feeling, a man might 
have his nose cut off, or his ears notched, 
in his sleep, and know nothing about it 
till he awaked. One use of the nerves 
is to give intelligence to the brain when 
a part is wounded. 

Tom. And what is the blood for ? 

MrW. The first use of the blood is to 
wash out the wound—the second, to glue 
it up ; and the glue of the blood is the 
most wonderful matter in the world. 
Just let us look at Kenneth’s finger. 

Ella. Let me untie it. 

Mr W. Do not displace the blood. 

Ella. Why not ? 

MrW. Because it binds the two edges 
together, and forms a covering to keep 
out the air and dirt. Suppose the glass 
had cut a piece out—what then ? 

Tom. It would have been painful, and 
bled. 


Mr W. In a case like this, some doctors 


would wash the blood off, and put a poul- 
tice or plaster on—for which they would 
be great simpletons. Two or three 
hundred years since, wounds were man- 
aged better than they are now. 

Tom. I thought | had often heard 
you say the treatment was more rational, 

Mr W. Ay, so I did. Fifty years 
since every wound was filled with lint ; 
and the old women now love to put a 
piece of fobacco, or a little salt, or a cob- 
web, or what they call fuz-ball. Now, 
every wound is closed with plaster; but 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s mode was the most 
rational. He would have bound Ken- 
neth’s finger up in the blood, and applied 
several very nice dressings to the pieces 
of glass. This he would have done dai- 
ly, until a week had elapsed—and then 
the finger would have been cured. 

Amelia. And would it not, if he had 
left the glass alone ? 

Mr W. That is a matter requiring con- 
sideration. My own private opinion is 
that it would. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Hard and Soft Water. 


Amelia. No rain again! What are we 
to do for soft water ? | 

Tom. You must make it soft with so 
da or potash. 

Ella. What is soda or potash ? 

MrW. Burn sticks, and the ashes will 
be potash. Soda is found almost all ov 
er the world in the greatest abundance. 
But the real potash and soda are bright 
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and shining metals like quicksilver, bur- 
ied in the bowels of the earth, probably 
jn immense quantities, and like the im- 
prisoned genii, doomed to remain there 
for ages to come. 

Tom. Do these metals never see the 
light ¢ 

MrW. Not as metals, unless they are 
shut up in the naptha we burn in lamps. 
The moment they are exposed to the air, 
or water, or ice, they burn with a bright 
light, and turn to potash or soda. 

Tom. How very extraordinary ! 

MrW. If I should say that these met- 
als (potassium and sodium) are the prob- 
able causes of the soil being productive 
—if they are not the chief causes of the 
soil itsel/—and that they are the great 
agents in placing the iron and the gold, 
the silver and the copper, in places where 
man can reach them—you would not be- 
lieve me. 

Tom. O yes! we would believe you, 
because you understand these things, and 
have already told us things quite as as- 
tonishing. 

MrW. What do you think is the first 
thing required to make a country fruitful ? 

Ella. Rain. 

Amelia. A good soil. 

Mr W. Both are requisite, and both 
are, in a great measure probably, depen- 
dent upon the action of these metals. 

Tom. How can metals,. buried in the 
depths of the earth, produce rain and soil? 

MrW. You have seen me put gun- 
powder in a gun-barrel; the moment the 
spark touches the grains of powder they 
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take fire, and the shot is driven out with 
violence. What drives the shot oat ? 

Tom. Each grain of gunpowder is 
converted into an air or gas, many thou- 
sand times more bulky than itself. One 
of two things must happen—the shot 
must fly out with deadly force, or the 
gun-barrel must burst. 

MrW. Now, if water finds its way 
into these masses of potassium or sodium, 
what takes place ? 

Tom. The water acts as the spark did 
to the gunpowder—causes them to take 
fire. 

MrW. What becomes of the water ? 
The metal seizes hold of the oxygen, or 
good air, of the water, leaving the hydro- 
gen, or fiery gas, ready to explode,which 
it instantly does ; the sulphur and the 
bitumen continue to burn with a smoul- 
dering heat; this constitutes the grum- 
bling and agitation of the ground, which 
is in fact the earthquake. By this rocks 
are rent asunder, more water is poured 
in, until at last the potash and soda, the 
brimstone and the granite, with bitumen 
and sulphur, are driven, like the discharge 
of cannon, through some vast rent, and 
fall in the vicinity ; this is the volcano. 
More and more water is supplied, fresh 
earthquakes are felt, fresh showers of 
burning matter are thrown out, the crater 
or mouth becomes more and more enlar- 
ged, and the surrounding flat country is 
elevated. In a few ages this volcano be- 
comes a mountain, like Vesuvius or /Et- 
na, and the sodium, the potassium, the 
barium, the calcium—all being exhausted, 
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it becomes an extinct volcano ; in other 
words, a mountain ;—which we will talk 
about another day. 





Nobleness of Mind in Poverty. 


TueEre lived once in the north of En- 
gland, at a small town, a wealthy man, 
known by the name of Mr. Arnold, who 
made a very good use of luis riches, for 
he made it his business to go every day 
in the quarters where the poor lived, and 
provide for their daily wants, if they were 
not able to do so themselves. He was 
once told that there was a poor woman 
living in the place whose husband was 
lying on a sick bed, and that she contri- 
ved by the hard work of her own hands, 
not only to earn their daily bread, but to 
provide also for the medicine which her 
poor husband required. Such an instance 
of devotion affected Mr. Arnold, so he 
resolved to find out her abode, and assist 
her with whatever her station required. 
Good resolutions are usually crowned 
with success, and the good man soon 
found where the sick man lived. He 
entered a clean but humble room; the 
husband was lying ina feeble state on the 
bed, while the wife was sitting at work 
by his side, and trying to amuse and 
cheer him by picturing better days for 
both of them. She rose at the stranger’s 
entrance, and humbly inquired his com- 
mands. ‘Iam sent,’ said he, ‘ by a no- 


bleman, to deliver you five pounds,’ and 
he put the money on the table. 
‘God bless the noble lord,’ said the 


woman, ‘ for his goodness to the poor, 
but I cannot nuinber myself among their 
class so long as I can work.’ 

‘ But,’ replied Mr. Arnold, greatly 
struck by this noble answer, ‘ if you will 
not accept it for yourself, why should you 
refuse it for your husband, who is ill? 
Indeed,’ he continued, ‘ it is hardly possi- 
ble for you to earn enough to keep you 
both, and to nurse him properly besides,’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the woman respectfully, ‘ it 
is my duty to do all [can for my hus 
band, in sickness and in health ; to love 
and cherish him, as I have sworn at the 
altar. Providence assists me in my good 
resolution, for | am never in want of 
work, though it is true that I must rise 
up early and sit up late ; but I do it with 
cheerfulness : and so, with many thanks 
for your kindness, I beg to decline the 
generous offer, and to beg you will dis. 
tribute the five pounds among those who 
are worse off than we are.’ The good 
man pressed her very much to accept it, 
or a part of it, but she firmly refused, and 
added: ‘If I must accept something, 
please to buy for me, out of the sum, 
Bible, with letters large and plain ; for 
my eyes have become of late too dim to 
read, in the dusk of the evening, from 
the one [ now have: and,’ added she, ‘if 
I should want your bounty farther, I will 
do myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you. Mr. Arnold promised to do accor 
ding to her wishes, and left her his card. 

In leaving the cottage, he met a poor 
man about to enter it. ‘ How, sir, ex 
claimed he indignantly, ‘ surely you are 
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not going to ask alms in such a poor 
cottage as that ? 

‘By no means, sir,’ answered the other; 
‘IT live there for the present: the good 
woman, knowing that I am without lodg- 
ing and food, has given me both.’ 

This was too much for the generous 
Mr. Arnold ; he again entered the room, 
and said : ‘If noble pride forbid you, my 
good woman, to accept the money for 
yourself and your sick husband, you will 
at least not refuse to take it for the board 
and lodging of that poor man. 

Still however she persisted in her re- 
fusal. ‘ I want no money, for the pres- 
ent,’ said she ; ‘ but if you will buy a 
bible, 1 will accept that ; and, for the rest 
of the money, I will call on you if I want 
it Why, sir,’ added she, with noble 
bearing, ‘ why would you deprive me of 
the sweet pleasure of contributing to the 
relief of those poorer than myself, even 
in my own needy situation ? 





Revolutionary Anecdote. 
Arter the city of Charleston had fal- 


len into the hands of lord Cornwallis, he 
issued a proclamation, requiring of the 
inhabitants that they should no longer 
take part in the contest, but continue at 
their homes peaceably, and they should 
be most sacredly protected in person and 
property. This was accompanied with 
an instrument of neutrality, which was 
signed by many thousands of the citizens, 
among whom was Col. Hayne, who now 
conceived he was entitled to peace and 
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security for his family and fortune. But 
it was not long before Cornwallis put a 
new construction on this instrument of 
neutrality, denominating it a bond of al- 
legiance to the king, and called upon all 
who signed it to take up arms against 
the Rebels !! threatening to treat as de- 
serters all who refused ! 

This fraudulent proceeding in Cornwal- 
lis roused the indignation of every hon- 
orable-and honest man. Colonel Hayne 
now being compelled, in violation of the 
most solemn compact, to take up arms, 
resolved that the invaders of his native 
country should be the objects of his ven- 
geance. He withdrew from the British, 
and was invested with a command in the 
continental service ; but it was soon his 
hard fortune to be captured by the ene- 
my and carried to Charleston. 

Lord Rawdon, the infamous Rawdon, 
the commandant, immediately ordered 
him to be loaded with irons, and after a 
sort of mock trial, he was sentenced to be 
hung! This sentence seized all classes 
of people with horror and dismay. A 
petition, headed by the British governor 
Bull, and signed by a number of royal- 
ists, was presented in his behalf, but 
was totally disregarded. The ladies of 
Charleston, both whigs and tories, now 
united in a petition to lord Rawdon, 
couched in the most eloquent and moving 
language, praying that the valuable life 
of Col. Hayne might be spared ; but this 
also was treated with neglect. It was 
next proposed that Col. Hayne’s children 
(the mother had recently expired with the 
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small-pox) should, in their mourning ha- 
biliments, be presented to plead for the life 
of their only surviving parent. Being in- 
troduced into his presence, they fell on 
their knees, and with clasped hands and 
weeping eyes, lisped their father’s name 
and plead most earnestly for his life. 

Reader ! what is your anticipation—do 
you imagine that lord Rawdon, pitying 
their motherless condition, tenderly em- 
braced the aftlicted children and restored 
them to the fond embrace of their father ? 
No ! the unfeeling man was still inexo- 
rable—he suffered even those little ones 
to plead in vain ! 

The oldest, a boy of thirteen, was per- 
mitted to stay with his father in prison, 
who, beholding his only parent loaded 
with irons, and condemned to die, was 
overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. 

‘Why, my son,’ said Col. H. ‘ will you 
thus break your father’s heart with una- 
vailing sorrow ? Have I not often told 
you that we came into this world but to 
prepare for a better? For that better life, 
my dear boy, your father is prepared. 
Instead then of weeping, rejoice with me, 
my son, that my troubles are so near at 
an end. To-morrow I set out for immor- 
tality. You will accompany me to the 
place of my execution, and when I am 


dead take and bury me by the side of 
your mother.’ 


The youth here fell on his father’s 
neck, ‘ O, my father, I will diewith you!’ 
Col. Hayne would have returned the 
embraces of his son ; but alas! his hands 
were confined with irons. ‘ Live,’ said he, 
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‘my son ; live to honor God. by a good 
life; live to serve your country ; and liye 
to take care of your brother and little 
sisters !” 

The next morning Col. Hayne wa; 
conducted to the place of execution. His 
son accompanied him. As soon as the 
came in sight of the gallows, the father 
strengthened himself and said— Nov, 
my son, show yourself aman! That tree 
is the boundary of my life, and all my 
life’s sorrows. Beyond that the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary ar 
at rest. Do not lay too much to heart 
our separation from you: it will be but 
short. It was but lately your mother died, 
To-day I die ; and you, my son, though 
but young, must shortly follow us.’ 

‘ Yes, my father,’ replied the broken 
hearted youth, ‘I shall shortly follow 
you ; for indeed I feel that I cannot live 
long.’ 

On seeing his father in the hands of 
the executioner, and then struggling in 
the halter, he stood like one transfixed 
and motionless with horror. Till thea 
he had wept incessantly, but, as soon 
he saw that sight, the fountain of his 
tears was staunched, and he never wept 
more. He died insane ; and, in his last 
moments, often called on his father m 
terms that brought tears from the hardest 
heart. 





Steuben and his Namesake. 


Arter general Benedict Arnold treache 
rously deserted his post at West Point, the 
Baron de Steuben never failed to maniles 
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his indignation of his name and character ; 
and, while inspecting Col. Sheldon’s regi- 
ment of light horse, the narne of Arnold 
struck his ear. The soldier was ordered to 
the front. He was a fine looking fellow, 
with horse and equipage in excellent order. 
‘Change your name, brother soldier,’ said 
Gen. Steuben ; ‘ you are too respectable to 
bear the name of a traitor.’ 

‘What name shall I take, General ? 

‘Take any other name. Mine is at your 
service.’ 

Most cheerfully was the offer accepted ; 
and his name was entered on the rolls as 
Steuben. He enjoyed, and his children after 
him still enjoy land given to him, in the town 
of Steuben, by the Baron. This brave sol- 
dier met him after the war. ‘Iam well 
settled, General,’ said he, ‘ and have a wife 
and son. I have called my sonafter you, sir.’ 

‘I thank you, my friend. What name 
have you given the boy ? 

‘I christened him Baron—What else 
could I call him ? 

This soldier died in the year 1838, at 
Steuben, New-Y ork. 


The Sleeping Flower. 


Child. 
The flower that oped its leaves this morn 
So glowing, bright, and fair, 
Has closed them now and looks quite dead— 
Mama ! just see it there. 


Mother. 
You must not look so very sad, 
Nor raise your eye to weep— 
The flower, my love, is far from dead— 
It only is asleep. 
Child. 
Asleep, mama! a flower asleep ! 
Ah, now yuu’re making fun— 
A flower has neither eyes nor ears 
To know when day is done ; 
A flower has neither arms nor legs, 
To walk, to run, to leap ; 
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It cannot weary out itself, 
It cannot therefore sleep. 


Mother. 

How oft do foolish boys pronounce 
On what they do not know ! 

Because the reason’s hid from them 
They say It can’t be so! 

Can God, who gave you eyes and ears 
To know when day is done, 

Who gave you legs and arms to move, 
To walk, to leap, to run— 

Can he not give the little flower 
Some other sense to know 

When leaves the sun our glowing sky, 
And sinks the hills below? 

Child. 

O yes, mama! I know He can, 
But yet I cannot see 

Why little flowers should need to sleep 
At night as well as we. 

They stand quite still the livelong day, 
Just staring at the sun, 

But my poor bones at night do ache, 
With what [’ve walked and run ; 

And if I did not sleep at night, 
And gain new strength ere morn, 

You said yourself that I would die 
And to the grave be borne. 


Mother. 
And so you would—and so the flowers 
Would at! too soon decay, 

Their colors blanched, their leaves made dry, 
Scorched by the sun’s bright ray, 
Ind God not teach their slender forms 
What time to droop and sleep ; 
While soft refreshing dews He sends 

Their wearied leaves to steep. 
*Tis thus, my child, where’er we look, 
A Parent God we see, 
That cherishes the humblest thing 
As much as you or me. 
Child. 
I own my fault—and when again 
Presumptuous | would be, 
Pll think that just before my eyes 
A sleeping flower I see. 
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A New History of England, 














HENRY FIFTH. 


He was twenty-four years old when 
's father died. He gave up all his idle 
ompanions as soon as he became king, 
ut I am afraid he only desired to be 
praised of men,’ for he was very fond 

of war, and hated the servants of God. 

His father, Henry IV. at his death was 
not much lamented by the people, though 
the clergy mourned, because he was their 
friend. It is said he shed more of the 
blood of his subjects, than of his enemies. 
No wonder he was not beloved. 

The King we are now to speak about 
was called Harry of Monmouth, from the 
place of his birth, which occurred in 
1388. He was what is called a brave 
man and a great warrior, but his religion 
being roman catholic he was swayed 
by the pope. There was one faithful 
servant of Christ, lord Cobham, who told 
the people not to pray to the Virgin Mary 
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nor to pieces of the cross upon which 
Jesus was crucified. The pope was jp 
great rage with him, and asked the king 
to order him to leave the people alone, 

So the king sent for lord Cobham, and 
told him he must obey the pope in every 
thing. Lord Cobham said that he must 
first obey God, but that he would do any 
thing which the king commanded hin, 
if it were not against the law of God, 
This made the king very angry, and he 
gave the pope leave to do whatever he 
pleased with lord Cobham; and the pope 
and his clergy told him that they would 
burn him to death, unless he promised 
to pray to images, and to do every thing 
and believe every thing which the pope 
and his clergy desired. Lord Cobham 
said they might do what they pleased 
with his body, it was only dust : his soul 
they could not hurt ; and then he knelt 
down and prayed for his murderers, and 
when he had finished they took him back 
to prison. 

Cobham afterwards escaped from pris 
on and hid himself in Wales, and for four 
years preached amongst the poor people 
there, but was finally taken and carried 
to London, and while the king was in 
France the bishops condemned him tole 
burnt ; and he was accordingly hung up 
by the middle with a chain and roasted 
to death. His was the first noble blood 
ever shed in England by popish cruelty. 
Henry was a great warrior, and weil 
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over to France for battle. He took the and hehad to fight his way through it. 
town of Harfleur, and expelled the in- The French were four times more nu- 
habitants, but the long siege and heat of merous than the English, but the king 
the weather so wasted his army that he defeated them ; and is said to have kill- 
could think of no farther enterprises, and ed 10,000 men, and taken 14 ,000 pris- 
he prepared to return to England, bat the oners. ‘This was called the battle of A- 
French had collected an immense army, gincourt ; pronounced Azincour. 
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Henry returned to England, and in 
two years after entered [France again 
with a large army and took many towns, 
Peace was finally made between the two 
nations by the marriage of Henry with 
Catherine, daughter of the French king. 

Henry has been called a great prince, 
but his ambition carried him beyond due 
bounds and often made him cruel. He 
did not live long after his marriage, and 
died at Vincennes in France. ° He left 
one child about nine months old, and 
his widow, forgetting she had been wife 
of so greata prince, and was descended 
from the most illustrious house of Eu- 


rope, married some time after Owen Tu- 


dor, a Welsh gentleman, not without 
giving great offence to both English and 
French. ‘Tudor was said to be the son 
of a brewer, and the handsomest man of 
his time ; and from him descended Hen- 


ry VII. and all his posterity. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 
HENRY FIFTH. 

Character—F ond of war, ambitious, 
haughty, and a persecutor. 

Right to the throne—Son of Henry 
the Fourth. 

Death—1422, in France. 

Possessions—England, Wales, France, 
Treland, and Normandy. 

Children—One son only, Henry 6. 

Line—Plantagenet,house of Lancaster. 

Remarkable Events—Murder of lord 
Cobham— Battle of Agincourt—Henry 
assumes the title of ‘King of France,’ on 
a new coin—By his marriage with Cath- 


erine, it was agreed that Henry should 
also be king of France upon the death of 
her father ; but Henry died first, and the 
king of France two months after, and 
the French placed the crown upon the 
head of the Dauphin ; thus Henry 6 and 
Charles 7 assumed the title of King of 
France at the same time, and disputed 
the possession of the throne 30 years. 


Anecdotes of Birds. 


Ir is very interesting to notice the in- 
stincts of all the animal creation, but 
birds are so peculiarly attractive, and so 
pleasing to all, that acquaintance. with 
their habits cannot fail to gratify every 
observer. 

A few summers since, I was crossing 
a meadow before the mowing season ; 
suddenly there rose almost from beneath 
my foot a large brown bird, about the 
size of a partridge, which flew a_ short 
distance and then rolled over several 
times, as though in great distress. Dread: 
ing lest I had seriously injured the appa- 
rently suffering bird, I neglected to ex 
amine the nest, on the very edge of which 
my foot rested, and advanced to the ob 
ject of my sympathy. This bird, called 
by farmers the Humility, continued to 
roll and tumble irregularly forward as | 
advanced, maintaining always such a dis- 
tance as secured her from my reach. | 
followed for several rods with increasing 
interest, as the difficulty and pain of 
movement seemed to increase upon her. 
Suddenly, as if conscious she had quite 
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engrossed my attention, and called away 
all thought from her nest, she rose 
briskly and flew upon the high branch of 
alofty oak. I was amazed; the bird 
was evidently unhurt, and had used the 
stratagem above described to allure me 
from her young. 

Since that period I have frequently 
and more particularly noticed the habits 
of birds, and I have remarked many spe- 


_ cies adopting the same device to protect 


their nests from injury by mischievous 
persons or curious examiners. 
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I was much entertained last year in 
studying the habits of a pair of Ruby- 
throat Humming-birds, which had con- 
structed their nest adjacent to my resi- 
dence, in the highest and most concealed 
part of a large apple-tree. These little 
creatures were attracted to the house 
continually by the flowers of the honey- 
suckle, which grew in profusion over the 
piazzas. Very often they would settle 
on a branch and prune and dress their 
plumage with great adroitness. 

One morning I had placed nigh an 





open window, at which I sat, a large 
quantity of flowers fresh from the gar- 
den ; the birds were at once attracted, 
and entered the apartment boldly, settling 
on the flowers, or with their slender bills 
extracting the honey, but most of all the 
numerous small coleopterous insects, 
which may be seen within almost every 
open corolla. By and by the male bird, 
grown familiar by frequent unmolested 
Visits, flew about the apartment, and fi- 


nally to my alarm fell between the sashes 
of an open window. The poor little 
thing could not extricate himself, and I 
was in great perplexity how to aid him 
without at the same time infficting injury. 
The space between the panes would not 
admit the hand; to take out the sash was 
impossible ; and to break the glass would 
be to insure the destruction of the poor 
little prisoner. At length, by introda- 
cing a twig, he clung to it and was drawn 
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up with the loss of a few feathers only. 
But he seemed stupified with fright, and 
did not attempt to leave my hand. I 
placed him carefully on the flower-stand, 
by the open window, and there he rested, 
the eyes closed, and now and then exhib- 
ited a slight tremulous motion, but mak- 
ing no movement for flight. 

Meantime the visits of the female to 
the honeysuckle became more and more 
hurried and frequent. Heretofore the 
mate had shared the labour of providing 
food for the nestlings ; now she had the 
whole labour, and evidently was exhaus- 
ted by the unaccustomed demand on her 
usual assiduity. Though at times not 
three feet distant, the bird within the win- 
dow took no notice of his mate. So the 
hours passed ; no attempt at flight was 
made ; no consciousness was apparent, 
save the trivial movement beforemention- 
ed. Now came darting to the fragrant 
honeysuckle on noisy wing a humble bee. 
No sooner this, than the inactive bird 
roused with a movement of anger, in- 
stantly darted upon the enemy bee and 
transfixed with his needle-like bill, and 
shaking off with apparent disgust upon 
the ground, flew swift as an arrow to his 
home in the old apple-tree. 

The day’s history does not end here. 
In the afternoon, seated in the drawing- 
room, which was ornamented with fresh 
flowers, the female came in and went out 
repeatedly, till she also fell between a 
window-sash. In this case the hand 


oould be introduced to aid the release of 
the involuntary captive ; but she seemed 


when released quite dead, I supposed 
from fright, or exhaustion in ineffectual 
struggles to get free. I laid her on my 
hand upon a handkerchief, intending to 
examine her plumage more carefully, but 
engaged in conversation with a friend 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, almost had 
forgotten the poor little thing. I accom. 
panied my visitor to the door, and while 
saying parting words, of a sudden the 
humming bird, which had lain apparent. 
ly lifeless and stiff till now, darted off in 
full flight to the apple-tree, leaving me to 
speculate upon the singular habits and 
instincts which lead the animal tribes to 
secure their own preservation, and guard 
their young from injury. X. 


The Silver Fish-Hook, 


Dr. Franxiin observing one day a 
hearty young fellow, whom he knew t 
be an extraordinary good blacksmith, sit 
ting on the wharf bobbing for little mudé- 
cats and eels, he called to him, ‘Ah Tom, 
what a pity ‘tis you cannot fish witha 
silver hook.’ Some days after this, the 
doctor passing that way saw Tom outat 
the end of the wharf again with his long 
pole bending over the flood. ‘ What, 
Tom" cried the doctor, ‘have you got 
the silver hook yet ? ‘God bless you, 
doctor,’ cried the blacksmith, ‘ I am hard: 
ly able to fish with an iron hook.’ ‘Poh, 
poh!’ replied the doctor, ‘go home to 
your anvil, and you will make silver¢ 
nough in one day to buy more and better 
fish than you can catch here in a month. 
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How did you pass Sunday ? 


My little friend James seems particu- 
larly anxious to know how we spent Sun- 
day, and if we did not ‘ weary’ on that 
day more than any other.- I can most 
sincerely assure him we did not. It is 
the only day on which we have father al- 
ways with us; and that circumstance 
alone makes ita happy one tous. On 
looking back, it seems to me as if moth- 
er and he were that day more especially 
kind, gentle, and attentive to us. There 
was no gloom—no severe looks nor long 
faces seen. Obstreperous mirth was re- 
pressed, but a sweet cheerfulness reigned 
amongst us. In the morning we each 
read to mother a little portion of the Bi- 
ble, and father and she explained it to us. 
ff there were any town or country men- 
tioned in it, they told us what was the 
modern name of the place, and pointed it 
ot on the map or globe; told us the 
mest interesting stories of the situation 
itwhich the places now are, that were 
mighty and powerful in the times when 
“tipture history was written ; and ex- 
jlained to us that the now degraded state 
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of their inhabitants, and the ruined state 
of their once magnificent cities, were ex- 
isting proofs of the truth of the Bible, 
because that such would be their fate is 
most distinctly foretold in the books of 
the prophets ;—a part of the Bible we 
were not allowed to read until we were 
better able to understand it. 

The trouble which they took in ex- 
plaining the manners and customs that 
are alluded to inthe Bible,—manners and 
customs so very different from our own, 
prevented us from forming the ridiculous 
notions which children often take into 
their heads, when reading what they do 
not understand. I remember an instance 
of this which often makes me smile. 

One Sunday, while Ellen was reading 
to mother, she came to the expression 
which David uses, in the 92d Psalm,— 
‘My horn shalt thou exalt.’ She stopped 
and looking up very seriously into her 
mother’s face, said, ‘Mother, had king 
David horns like a cow ? 

There was a smothered laugh from all 
the rest of us ; and even when mother 
raised her eyes to reprove us by a look, 
we saw a half smile lurking in the cor- 
ner of her lip. 

‘No, my child,’ said she, ‘ King David 
had no horns in the sense in which you 
have taken his words. The horn here 
spoken of was a piece of dress worn by 
princes and men of high rank in the 
eastern countries, of which David was a 
native and a king. It was made of gold, 
in the form of a straight horn, highly or- 
namented with jewels, and worn in the 
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centre of the turban, which was, and is 
sull, the universal head-dress of men in 
those countries. ‘The higher the rank 
and honor of the wearer, the higher and 
more erect this Horn was worn. If the 
wearer of it fell into any shame or dis- 
grace, he was compelled to loosen it, so 
that it hung down over the brow instead 
of standing up. Thus, my dear children, 
you see, that when David declares that 
God will yet ‘exalt his horn,’ he merely 
means that God will yet call him to great 
honor and glory.’ 

1 remember still how delighted we all 
felt at hearing this, which had appeared 
to us so strange an expression, so simply 
and distinctly explained to us ; and per- 
haps some of my readers may be equally 
pleased when they meet with it here. 

We were never obliged to commit 
chapters, or any part of the Bible, to mem- 
ory. The portion of it which we read 
to mother in the morning, we again read 
to ourselves on our return from church ; 
and then, laying aside the Bible, we wrote 
it down, not in the very words of scrip- 
ture, but simply in our own language ; 
and by this means father and mother saw, 
ia one moment, whether we rightly un- 
derstood it or not, because if we did not 
understand it, of course we could not 
write it distinctly in words of our own. 

Perhaps some of my little friends may 
think this was a hard task ; but I can as- 
sure them that, if they will only try it, 
they will find it is not so; and that in 
this way they will far sooner acquire a 
really useful knowledge of the Bible, than 
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they will by committing to memory all 
the chapters in it, if they do not at the 
same time fully understand them. 

In the afternoon, father and mother 
looked over what we had written, explain. 
ing again any thing we had misunder. 
stood, and correcting what was wrong, 

Then, if the weather would permit, we 
went into the garden, and while we jump- 
ed and gambolled round our dear parents, 
they would frequently call us to observe 
some of the wonderful and curious works 
and beauties of nature with which we 
were surrounded, or direct our adinira- 
tion to the bountiful attention which the 
Creator has manifested in providing for 
the comfort and happiness of every crea- 
ture—even those we tread under foot. 

If the weather or the season made the 
garden inaccessible or disagreeable, then 
we read to mother from some agreeable 
and interesting book, suited for Sunday. 
When that was over, we committed a few 
verses of a hymn or psalm, and a portion 
of the catechism, to memory ; and having 
repeated them aloud, we were dismissed 
to our own room to employ ourselves in 
any way we chose for an hour ; at the 
end of which we were called to tea. 

When tea was over, mother opened 
the organ, and, at once instructing and 
accompanying us, she made us sing si 
cred music. There is nothing on which 
I look back with such mournful delight 
as these little family concerts. The least 
note now heard of the simple airs we used 
to sing recalls the pleasant hours, the 
lovely group, the parents now in heaven! 
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Peter Parley’s Travels in Canada. 


LETTER IV. 


The Falls of Chaudiere, or the Two Kettles. 
Grenville. 


Union 
Bridges. Story of the man packed ina 
Wells. 


Indian Canoes. 


box and seut as freight. 
Lake Ontario. 


Spinning Wheels. 


I tHink often about these Two Kettles, 
by which name the Falls of Chaudiere 
are distinguished ; for it is across these 
singular falls that the celebrated Union 
Bridges,which connect Upper and Lower 
Canada, are thrown. These bridges are 
very extraordinary works of art; and 
being thrown over such a roaring cata- 
ract, have a very sublime appearance. 
The chasm consists of four principal 
parts, two of which are tram bridges, 
overhanging the currents, and are sup- 
ported by piers; a third is a straight 
wooden bridge, and a fourth is of stone. 

The Ottawa river has now a naviga- 
tion uninterrupted for steamboats ‘all the 
way to Grenville,’ 60 miles. ‘All the 
way to Grenville,’ is an expression used 
in this country, which takes its rise from 
a ludicrous circumstance that occurred 
here. One of the settlers was so given 
to intemperate habits, that he was a dis- 
grace to himself and every body about 
him. He was often found lying quite 
insensible in the highways from the effect 
of liquor. On one of these occasions, 
some of his kind neighbors packed him 
up in a rough case, full of breathing 
holes, and put him on board the steam- 
boat, addressed to the landlord of one of 
the inns at Grenville ; and the fellow is 


said to have travelled the whole 60 miles 


without waking. You may judge of his 
surprise when he crawled out of his case 
at a spot which he had scarcely ever 
dreamed of. 

I proceeded through Grenville, passing 
on through the whole of the upper prov- 
ince, and must say that I like it much 
better than Lower Canada. I was de- 
lighted with the cottage farms and the 
sprightly-looking lasses I found spinning 
at the doors—they looked so happy. 

The wells, and the method of draw- 
ing water was curious, although I have 
seen the same in England. A long pole 
was balanced on a post, and the bucket 
hung by a line on one end, while at the 
other end stood the person wishing to ob- 
tain the water, who had nothing to do 
but to pull, and the bucket came up full. 
This method, which is very simple, en- 
ables a child four or five years old to 
draw water, as you see in the picture. 
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I was struck with the great spinning 
wheels for spinning wool in this country. 
The spinner does not sit, but walks to 
and fro, guiding the yarn with one hand 
and turning the wheel with the other. 

Then as to the sheep, I saw plenty of 
them, and they were mostly black, but 
the produce of their backs serves to clothe 
the Upper Canadians. I noticed, hang- 
ing on the hedges to dry, by the cottage 
farms, hanks of yarn of all colors, which 
are sent to the loom to be woven. 

Another thing struck me as being very 
curious, and I could not make out what 
it was. At a short distance from the 
cottages I saw what appeared to me to 
be a beehive stuck on four little legs. I 
found out however that these beehives 
were ovens, and pour forth, not honey, 
but bread. 

I shall now tell you something about 
Lake Ontario, the most eastern of the 
American Lakes, out of which the St. 
Lawrence runs. This lake is really a 
very wonderful piece of water; being 
172 miles long, and nearly 60 miles 
wide in its broadest part. It is also very 
deep in some parts; for people who have 
sounded it can find no bottom at 300 fa- 
thoms, which is 1800 feet, or more than 
a quarter of a mile. The water is very 
clear ; the shores gravelly. I went on 
the lake in a boat, and the view of its 
shores is, very beautiful. 

There are a great number of steamers 
on this lake, belonging both to the Brit- 
ish and the Americans ; and a constant 
intercourse is kept up between the two 
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countries. Besides the steamboats I saw 
a great number of canoes, with Indians 
in them fishing. 








I should like you to see one of these 
canoes, for they are very ingeniously 
made. Some are not more than 12 feet 
long, while others are above thirty ; their 
breadth is from four to six feet ; and 
they are so light that they may be carried 
about with ease. Its outside is made of 
the bark of the birch tree, not more than 
a quarter inch in thickness, and some 
times less. It is kept in shape by hoops, 
and lined with very thin shingles. The 
gunwale, or top edge, is a narrow strip 
of tough wood, to which the hoops and 
bark are sewed with narrow strips of the 
roots of the white cedar ; and the join 
ings in the bark are made water-proof by 
a kind of gum said to be collected from 
the wild cherry tree. No iron-work nor 
nails are employed in their construction. 
They are worked by paddles over the 
sides ; but the Indians do not sit like us, 
with their back to the head of the boat, 
and laugh at us heartily for so doing; 
but paddle them forward with great swift 
ness, and keep a good look out a-head. 
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Gymnastics ; or, Sports for Youth. 


Se HORSE EXERCISE, 

ly Enrolled among our Gymnasts, the pale youth ° 

et Whose limbs erewhile weak, and of muscle void, stantly _— the left leg through, resting 

elr Tottered beneath their puny load, soon gains all the while on the hands. Attempt 
fl The bloom of health ; and issues forth at last this several times. 

. Robust and hardy as the mountaineer. 


191. Here’s a ftying leap—don't be 
afraid, I shall stand ready to catch you, 





an > J 

ais should your toes catch the saddle, and AL ] 

ps, take care no harm shall befal you, as /\ \ 

‘he every good leader ought to ve There- . 

fore run boldly, and jump clean over, as 

. gg ae 7 the Raw" on your toes. 193. Diamond cut Diamond. Mount. 
Now place your hands on the front pom- 

the mel—raise yourself slowly, and bring 

4 your feet in front of the pommel, out- 

by he side the arms—rest a moment, then swing 

fom —then on to the saddle behind—alter- 

ee nately a dozen times. 

the 192. Threading the Needle. How 

“5 I do you manage that? Why just spring 

a up, as you know how, resting on the 


‘A pommels, with the arms straight and 
™ | throw the right leg between them over 
the saddle. Bring it back again, and in- 
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194. Who can do this? Step back 
half a dozen yards from the near side, 
nearly in a line with the horse’s tail, if 
he has any—run and place the right 
hand on the back pommel, and throw 
yourself completely over in front—like 


this. 


os 
\ 


195. Here’s another tickler — look 
and see how I manage it. I just spring 
up, rest on the pommels with arms stiff, 
and throw both legs between them at 
once, keeping them straight out, in the 
form of the letter L, and without touch- 
ing the saddle too. See if you can do 
that. 





196. You had better try No. 193 on 
the off side, remembering to place the 
left hand on the back pommel, and keep 
the body and legs in such a position as 
to form a right angle—nothing like atti- 
tude ! 

197. I'll now give you an excellent 
antidote to the lumbago. When you 
have placed your hands on the pom- 
mels, only spring up and throw the legs 


on each side of the arms outside, and 
raise them so as to keep entirely clear 
of the horse. Don’t you feel it ? 


198. Jumping off the horse, when 
in a kneeling posture on the saddle, has 
seemed to many a perilous sort of affair, 
but it is only in the seeming ; for when 
they have placed their hands on the pom- 
mels, and sprung up so as to kneel on 
the saddle, and brought the knees grad- 
ually forward so as to overhang the sad- 
dle, and sustain themselves as it were by 
the instep, they felt as if there were no 
way of escape, but that of the Scotch- 
man’s, through the gap in the hedge 
‘bock agen’—but being assured by their 
leader, who stood close by, that he would 
catch them instantly if they tripped, with- 
out any ceremony they made a spring 
forward, cleared the saddle, came to the 
ground quite safe, and then laughed at 
their own incredulity ; nay, so confident 
were they of their powers, that they tried 
the exercise again and again—and s0, 
boys, may you. So go on. 


199. More Leap-Frog! Jump on 
the back of the horse from behind—place 
your hands on the back pommel, like 
this, and swing off backward, just as | 
do now. 
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200. Another run, boys, from the 
near side behind, and throw your right 
leg over the back of the horse, behind 
the saddle, without placing your hands 
on. Do the same from the off side, throw- 
ing the left leg over. . 

201. Once more take a good run, 
place your right hand on the back of the 
horse, and with a spring throw both 
legs over in front, as | showed you in 


No. 194. 

a 
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202. Now for a game of Follow-my- 

Leader. See me, boys, run and jump 
from behind, clean into the saddle, leap- 
frog fashion. Now then I swing myself 
off from the front pommel over the horse’s 
head ; or, if you think you can’t man- 


age it so, place your hands on his neck, 
and clear it in that manner. 
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203. I’m giving you two or three 
hard ones now to try your mettle ; but 
I know you will not flinch ; so, with- 
out more ado, follow me, and spring up, 
and with arms straight throw your whole 
body through, over the saddle, and come 
down to the ground—now try and bring 
the legs back again on the other side, 
first slowly, afterwards with a spring. 


204. Another hard one. Run from 
behind and jump on the end of the horse, 
by placing hands on the back of it, and 
springing up so as to bring the feet on 
it, and stand upright—open your legs 
gradually, and slide gently down, body 
upright, till you sit on the saddle, taking 
care to press the sides with the thighs on 
going down. 


nN 


205. Now take a little run from be- 
hind, then placing your right hand on 
the back of the horse, spring into the 
saddle, Now try it on the off side with 
your left hand. 











/ 


206. Run from behind, touch the 
back with your hands, and with the agil- 
ity of an antelope, ‘vault with your ar- 
mor on,’ so as to bring your feet into the 
saddle — stand up—then slide gently 
down into your seat, observing the di- 
rections in No. 204. 

207. Here are two more, as a sort of 
finale to my horsemanship—something 
to astonish the natives—that is, if you 
will do it—I have, many a time and 
oft. Run, and place your hands on the 
pommels, take a somerset over the sad- 
dle—it is really quite pleasant. 


208. Balancez, as the dancing mas- 
ter says; but J very much question 
whether any dancing master, in town or 
country, could do this so well as many 
of you will, my lads, after all this jump- 
ing and leaping. Jump on the back of 
your horse from behind, and kneel— 
place the left hand on the front pommel, 
thumb inside—right hand on back pom- 
mel, thumb inside—now turn your right 
elbow in, so as to come against the hip 
bone, forming as it were a pivot—then 
bend the head a little forward and down- 
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ward, stretching out the body horizon. 
tally, as you see—continue in this po- 
sition as long as you can. 


I i\ 


It now remains for you, boys, to prac- 
tise these exercises with spirit, but at the 
same time with care. Whoever are the 
leaders in the various exercises should 
always be on the alert; ‘ prevention is 
better than cure.’ Carelessness is the 
source of many evils ; and those very 
persons, who have suffered from their 
own waut of ordinary care are always 
the first to decry that by which they have 
deservedly suffered. The obstinacy of 
many young persons who came to the 
Pentonville Gymnasium was truly sur- 
prising. Though warned of the folly of 
attempting exercises they were totally 
unfitted for, from not having gone thro’ 
a proper training, they yet persisted, 
when unobserved, in trying them, and 
generally paid the penalty of their rash- 
ness. This, I hope, will not be the case 
with any of you. Let‘ patience and 
perseverance’ be your motto and your 
guide, and success will be your reward. 


Here ends the useful and healthful 
lessons of horsemanship. We have de- 
voted but few pages each month to the 
science of Gymnastics, but when we fin- 
ish, there will be a complete system in 


Parley’s Magazine. 
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THERE are many little tales written in 
verse for the amusement of infancy that 
were composed by persons whose wri- 
tings are of a very superior character. 
These tales always convey good moral 
lessons, and being poetical in their na- 
ture, they assist in cultivating the taste ; 
and while affording a temporary pleas- 
ure, may have a good lasting effect upon 
the mind. 

There is one little collection of poems 
called Nursery Ruymes, which is sel- 
dom missing in a child’s library ; and 
which is a really instructive and beauti- 
ful little volume, though intended for the 
use of children at a very early age. 
These poems were written by two sisters 
Ann and Jane Taylor, and the second of 
these ladies is the subject of the follow- 
ing brief sketch. The account of her 
early days ought surely to be interesting 
to the young, for she was also one of the 
writers of a little work, with which all 
are acquainted, the OricinaL PorMs For 
Inrant Minps. These poems were com- 
posed by Jane Taylor, her sister and bro- 
thers, and although we cannot discover 
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The Childhood of Jane Taylor. 


exactly which of them was by herself, 
yet as they are all very prettily written, 
she is entitled to a share of our regard. 
The ‘Rhymes for Infant Minds’ is an- 
other of the joint works of Ann and 
Jane Taylor, and the words of these sim- 
ple rhymes have been the first uttered 
by many a young lip in the praises of 
God, or in entreaty for His fatherly kind- 
ness and protection. 

The great excellence of all these little 
works is, that while they are moral or 
religious in their tendency, they are ex- 
pressed in language very easy to be un- 
derstood, but always correct and elegant. 
These works however are not equal in 
literary merit to some later volumes, of 
which Jane was the sole author. A 
beautiful tale called ‘ Display,’ written 
also for the young, is extremely interest- 
ing as a narrative, and shows that its 
writer possessed great knowledge of the 
human heart, and great delicacy of taste. 

Jane Taylor was born in London in 
1783. Her father was at that time an 
artist, though he afterwards became a 
dissenting minister. Jane was the sec- 
ond daughter, and one of a large family. 
During the first two years of her life, 
her constitution was so frail, that it seem- 
ed likely she would die during infancy ; 
but when she was about three years old 
her parents went to live at Lavenham, 
and this change was extremely beneficial 
to the child. The situation of the house 
was very pleasant ; and as it was large 
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for the family, it contained several unfur- 
nished apartments, which served the 
children for play-rooms ; while a good 
garden attached to the house afforded lit- 
tle Jane a place for exercise, and allowed 
her to indulge in freedom the high spirits 
which she naturally possessed. She was 
a child of remarkable vivacity, always 
ready with an answer to every question 
addressed to her, and her clever inven- 
tion of amusements gave early evidence 
of her talents. 

Mr and Mrs Taylor educated their 
children themselves ; and growing up 
thus together from their infancy, sharing 
alike ‘ the sun and shower, and all that 
heaven had sent them,’ the whole family 
were so much attached to each other 
that they felt that their home was the 
happiest place in the world to them. 
The two sisters especially took their les- 
sons together, and shared each other’s 
recreations, and through life were seldom 
separated, until the marriage of the elder 
parted them. Jane loved her sister most 
fondly, and all her little childish garnes 
were so invented by her, as that each 
might take a part. Even from her ear- 
liest years she was not contented with 
the amusement afforded by others, but 
composed little dialogues for herself and 
playfellows ; and the Miss Bandboxes, 
and the Miss Sisters, and Moll and Bet, 
were little dramas, to which the actors 
often looked back in after life with pleas- 
ant recollections. 

Although her parents saw with much 
satisfaction these proofs of Jane’s prom- 
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ising talents, yet they knew very well 
that a little girl might easily be made 
vain ; they were therefore too judicious 
to make remarks upon them in her pres. 
ence. The merry child however found 
listeners and admirers ; for the servants, 
proud of the skili of their young charge, 
would sometimes take her to a baker’s 
shop in the neighborhood, and there,seat- 
ed upon the kneading-board, she would 
recite poems and tales to the great de- 
light of the persons who came to visit the 
baker. Ata farmhouse too, to which 
she occasionally went for a short stay, 
she not only afforded amusement to the 
children by her playfulness, but used to 
delight the older persons assembled at 
the cheerful hearth with numerous tales, 
which she could repeat from memory, or 
invent at the moment. 

The two sisters would, when the elder 
was not more than six years of age, wan- 
der about their garden, and as they wan- 
dered hand-in-hand up and down the 
green walks, they used to repeat little 
verses which they had jointly composed. 
This garden was a delightful place to the 
children. Next it was a green common, 
and beyond the common was a cornfield; 
so that they had a good view of the sur 
rounding landscape, and breathed the 
pure and exhilarating air of the country. 
It was very pleasant to the little girls to 
watch the sky-lark on the early morn 
ings, rising spirally from the corn-field, 
and singing as if, as the good Jeremy 
Taylor says, ‘ he had learned both mo 
tion and music from an angel,’ and 1 
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stand gazing till the bird seemed only a 
little speck on the blue sky ; and it was 
pleasant too to saunter about on the 
warm summer evening, searching under 
the hedges till they gathered a lapful of 
wild flowers. The happy hours of child- 
hood spent in this garden perhaps inspi- 
red Jane with that love of the country 
which she had through life, and which 
would make her when in town long to 
get away from the brick walls to the 
green hedges. In this garden she first 
thought over her childish compositions, 
which she would go alone and commit to 
paper. 

When about ten years of age she used 
to spend most of her leisure time in 
whipping a top, and who that looked on 
the child, earnestly engaged in this sport, 
would have thought that her mind was 
already dwelling in a little world of its 
own, and that while she seemed to ob- 
serving eyes intent only on keeping up 
the incessant whirl of her toy, she was 
really occupied in composition, or that 
her imagination was employed in a sort 
of idle musing? During the hours spent 
at this game, she composed several tales 
and dramas, and she would put away the 
top and go into a little room which the 
two sisters had for their own, and write 
down her compositions ; but she was a 
modest little girl, and could seldont bear 
that any one but her sister should see 
what she had written. 

It was well for Jane she had wise pa- 
rents to giide her, for had she been en- 


couraged to indulge in the day-dreams 
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that then occupied her, she would proba- 
bly soon have become so much absorbed 
by her own thoughts, as to have neglect- 
ed the studies so necessary at her age ; 
and if accustomed to display her powers 
of invention, she might have been, in- 
stead of an amiable and modest woman, 
one who longed continually for admira- 
tion. 

But no pains were spared by her friends 
to render her well informed, and to train 
her to good habits. She was constantly 
impressed with the importance of making 
right use of her time, and she saw that 
not one moment was ever wasted by those 
at the head of the family. Even at meal 
times her mother generally read aloud, 
for having a slight deafness Mrs Taylor 
found that conversation with her inter- 
rupted the order of the meal. The books 
selected were usually such as were suit- 
able to the understanding of the children, 
and these family readings were very ben- 
eficial both to Jane and her sister. 

Happy are those children whose pa- 
rents have a good library, or who are a- 
ble to procure a suitable one for them. 
Many a child, fond of reading and long- 
ing for information, has been almost des- 
titute of books. It has generally been 
the case that those who in later life have 
contributed by their writings to enrich 
literature were, in childhood, remarkable 
for the eager pleasure they took in read- 
ing. Sir Walter Scott used to devour 


books, especially those containing legends 
and ballads.—And here we must quit 
this interesting biography till next month. 
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Farewell, delightful father-land! 


Furnished for this work by LoweLL Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Farewell! and pray the God of love, 
In all my paths to guide me: 

And if in danger I ‘should move, 
His mercy be beside me. 


3 


Perhaps upon some foreign strand, 

My journey shall be ended ; 

And in a far and distant land, 

With strangers’ dust be blended. 
4 


+ 


Yet while together we remain, 

And tears of grief are starting ; 
We'll hope in heaven to meet again, 
Where never more comes parting. 
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KING RICHARD PARDONING ROBIN HOOD. 


See page 321. 
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The Childhood of Jane Taylor. 





Ir is recorded of Miss Benger—after- 
wards an accomplished writer—that dur- 
ing childhood she had a thirst for knowl- 
edge which she had but few means of 
gratifying, and she used to go daily and 
stand at the window of the only book- 
seller's shop in the town where she lived, 
and there look at the new publications. 
Every day did the longing eye of the 
little girl glance at the new books to see 
if a fresh page had been turned over by 
the bookseller; and if she was fortunate 
enough to find this to be the case, she 
lingered at the window till she had read 
all she could find. How happy would 
she have been had she enjoyed the ad- 
vantages possessed by many young per- 
sons who are quite regardless of them! 

Robert Burns, whose early days were 
spent in poverty, would pore intently over 
afew odd volumes, which were all the 
books his father had, or could borrow 
from his neighbors; and so fond of read- 


ing was the great metaphysician Thomas 
Brown, that when a school boy, he used 
to have the books of the village circula- 
ting library put under the gate of the 
playground, until he had read every vol- 
ume. 

Little Jane always delighted in read- 
ing, and from her earliest years had a 
great desire also to write a book. A\l- 
though her parents wished her to be 
well-informed, yet they never intended 
bringing up their children for authors, 
nor was the idea ever suggested to Jane 
by others. The papers which she wrote 
during childhood were often full of pref- 
aces, title-pages, and dedications address- 
ed to different persons; all which were 
in preparation against the time whea she 
should become an author. The follow- 
ing are two verses of a little dedicatory 
poem of this sort, written in her tenth 
year ;— 

Sometimes into my hand I take a pen, 

Without the hope of aught but mere chagrin: 


I scribble, then leave off in sad despair, 
And make a blot in spite of all my care. 


Have patience yet I pray,—peruse my book, 
Although you smile when on it you do look ; 
I know that in ’t there’s many a shocking failure, 
But that forgive,—the author is Jane Taylor. 


As Jane Taylor grew older, this desire 
of writing a book subsided; she found 
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that more was required of an author 
than she had supposed necessary, and 
instead of thinking herself a person of 
any talent, she was far more ready to 
believe that nothing which she could 
write was worth the notice of others. 

This wish of her childhood was prob- 
ably caused by her not having observed 
that those who had written valuable 
works were objects of respect and re- 
gard to her friends, and thus she wished 
to imitate them. 

Part of every day was spent by Jane 
in her father’s study in receiving her 
education ; and under the care of her 
mother she was instructed, not merely 
in her lessons, but also in domestic occu- 
pations ; for, as her family was large, 
their mother very properly judged that 
her daughters should be taught to assist 
her in its management. But while en- 
gaged in these employments, conversa- 
tion of an improving nature was gener- 
ally carried on. In later years, when em- 
ployed in writing, and known as a liter- 
ary lady, Miss Taylor never supposed 
that on this account she was exempted 
from family duties, but cheerfully assis- 
ted in performing them whenever cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary. 

The following little poem was written 
by Jane, when in her eleventh year, and 
is really a very pretty plea for a fresh 
piece of ground for her little garden :— 


PETITION. 


Ah, dear papa! did you but know 
The trouble of your Jane, 

I’m sure you would relieve me now, 
And euse me of my pain. 


Althongh your garden is but small, 
And more indeed you crave, 

There’s one smal] bit not used at all, 
And this I wish to have. 


A pretty garden I would make, 
That you would like, I know ; 

Then pray, papa, for pity’s sake, 
This bit of ground bestow. 


For whether now [ plant or sow, 
The chickens eat it all! 

I’d fain my surrows let you know, 
But for the tears that fall. 


My garden then should be your lot, 
I’ve often heard you say, 
There useful trees you wished to put, 


But mine were in the way. 


Although this family were very hap- 
py in each other’s society, yet it was 
fortunate for Jane that she had also some 
young friends in the neighborhood to 
whom she was much attached ; for had 
she had no one but her sister with whom 
to compare herself, she would not have 
rightly understood her own character. 
Pride and conceit are the frequent con- 
sequence of little intercourse with others. 

The young, ignorant of what other 
young persons can do, are very apt to 
fancy that they know better than their 
neighbors, but with Jane’s unassuming 
and modest disposition, this circumstance 
would most likely have had the effect of 
making her believe that she knew little, 
and could do less. When she was rath- 
er more than fourteen years of age, a s0- 
ciety was formed of the two sisters and 
some young friends, for the purpose of 
mutual improvement. One of the plans 
of this little circle was that of reading 
essays of their own composition: Jane 
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was among the youngest of the mem- 
bers of the party, and as she could nev- 
er since her earliest childhood be per- 
suaded that she possessed any talent, she 
was for a length of time unwilling to 
produce anything of her own. When, 
however, she did overcome her diffidence 
and bring forward her essays, they were 
found to display powers of thought very 
unusual in so young a writer. 

When she was about sixteen years of 
age, her father gave a course of astro- 
nomical lectures to his own family, and 
some young pupils whom he instructed. 
In these Jane took much pleasure. It 
had always been a delight to her to lin- 
ger in the garden to see the sunset—to 
roam and revel in thought among the 
stars—or to watch the moon walking in 
her brightness, or hiding herself behind 
the silver-edged clouds. To her thought- 
ful mind, Orion and the Pleiades told of 
the hand that placed them in the heav- 
ens; and thus, “Day unto day uttered 
speech, and night unto night showed 
knowledge :” and as she watched from 
her casement the firmament glowing 
with innumerable golden orbs, her fan- 
cy employed itself in pictures of un- 
known worlds; or, with the Psalmist, 
she was filled with wonder, that he who 
ordained the moon and the stars should 
“take account of man, and set his heart 
upon him!” With earnest attention, 
therefore, she listened as her father told 
by what means the heavenly bodies were 
kept in their courses, and how wonder- 


fully and wisely God had planned the 


earth and skies. Several diagrams were 
required by Mr. Taylor, in order to il- 
lustrate to his young hearers the rela- 
tive positions and various motions of the 
objects of his lectures; and his daughter 
was a chief assistant in preparing them. 

In these drawings, as well as in sever- 
al others, Jane showed considerable 
skill and taste ; and as her father wished 
to give his daughters a knowledge of his 
profession, in order that, if desirable, 
they might hereafter pursue it, he now 
devoted several hours daily to instruc- 
ting them and their brothers in drawing 
and engraving. These hours spent by 
the young people in taking lessons to- 
gether were very pleasant ones; they 
conversed freely on their own sentiments 
and feelings, or talked over the works 
they had been reading, or intended to 
read; and Jane would have thoroughly 
enjoyed them if she had thought that 
she was making the desired progress ; 
but she felt that she could never be an 
artist. To a conscientious mind, few 
things can be more painful than the 
prospect of engaging in a profession for 
which it feels that it has not the requis- 
ite ability, and whose engagements it 
cannot hope to perform satisfactorily. 

The young artist therefore often took 
up her pencil with a heavy heart, and 
she could not feel happy till the pursuit 
was given up. She used to say that 
her feelings were excruciated when her 
opinion as an artist was asked ; and de- 
clared that she envied the young milli- 
ners in a shop, because their employ- 
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ment was suited to their capacity, and 
perhaps their ambition. 

Miss Taylor did not write anything 
for the public until she had reached her 
nineteenth year. At this age she went 
to London for the first time since her 
childhood, and was duritig her visit there 
introduced to several literary persons,and 
encouraged by them to write. She was 
at first extremely unwilling that her pro- 
ductions should be generally read ; and 
when at lerigth she yielded to their pub- 
lication, it was because she could not 
beat to oppose the wishes of her friends. 

The earliest piece from her pen which 
appeared in print, was a beautiful and 
touching little poem called the ‘ Beggar 
Boy,’ which was written for the ‘ Minor’s 
Pocket Book.’ Her sister had on sev- 
eral occasions composed little pieces for 
this work, and these verses of the young 
writers attracted much attention. She 
next wrote, with some members of her 
family, the ‘ Original Poems ;’ and they 
were so well received by the public, as 
to be reprinted in America, and transla- 
ted into German. But the list of her 
later works need not be given here. A- 
mong the most considerable was a volume 
of poems called ‘Essays in Rhyme.’ Those 
who have read her compositions are sor- 
ry that she did not write more. But her 
\ife was not very long, and much of it 
was occupied in instructing or taking 
tharge of the younger members of her 
family. Much therefore as we may re- 
gret that so small a legacy of her wri- 
tings has been bequeathed to the public, 


we must remember that the services she 
performed to het family were not less 
important, for each member of a family 
is one day to become a member of that 
very public which she laboured to in. 
struct; and the duties of home must al- 
ways be more immediately the business 
of a female, than any other concerns in 
life. 

Miss Taylor died at Ongar in 1824. 
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Brilliant Water Mirror. 





Nearly fill a glass tumbler with water, 
and hold it with your back to the window, 
above the level of the eye, as in the engra- 
ving. Then look obliquely, as in the d- 
rection E, a, c, and you will see the whole 
surface shining like burnished silver, with 
a strong metalic reflection. And any ob- 
ject, as a spoon, A C B, immersed in the 
water, will have its immersed part C B, 
reflected on the surface, as in a mirror, but 
with a brilliancy far surpassing that which 
can be obtained from quicksilver, or from 
the most highly-polished metals. 





When is a sailor not a sailor ? 
When he’s a-board. 


Why is an andiron like a yard-stick? 
It has three feet. 
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Anecdotes of Birds. 


The Starling. 

Tuts bird, we believe, is not a native 
of America, but is well known in Eng- 
land, where he is taught to speak words 
and short sentences, as Hotspur mentions 
in the play of Henry IV. ; and an anec- 
dote of the bird we will now relate. 

A BARBER in the village of Bantum 
had a starling whom his apprentice had 
taught to speak, and say very many fun- 
The bird not only could re- 
peat his lessons, but he caught up, of his 
own accord, several expressions he over- 
heard in the barber’s shop, and never 
failed to repeat them whenever he was 
chatty. He was thus often heard to say, 
‘fam the barber of Bantum ;’ ‘So, so!’ 
‘Yes, yes ;’ ‘ Bad company, sir!’ ‘ Don’t 
you know me ?? and similar other ex- 
pressions that he had heard the barber 
use,and particularly the word ‘ blockhead,’ 
a name by which the barber used to ad- 
dress the apprentice, perhaps fifty times 
aday. This chattering bird, as may be 
supposed, was the wonder of everybody 
in the village, and crowds of people were 
io be seen at the door or in the shop of 
the barber, listening to this eighth won- 
der of the world, whom they nicknamed 
Joey. 

Now, Joey one day took it into his 
head to pay a visit to his brother birds in 
the fields, and astonish them with his 
learning ; so away he flew, to the great 
surprise of the barber and the villagers. 
Not having stirred from his master’s 
house since his infancy, Joey, when he 


ny things. 


got into the fields, was rather puzzled to 
find his way back ; so to make sure of 
not losing himself on the road he resolv- 
ed to follow the other birds. He was 
rather surprised to see them all taking 
one particular course towards a certain 
spot in the field ; but he silently mixed 
with them, and,a minute after, all of 
them were caught fast in a net which the 
farmer had prepared to entrap them. 
The fowler, when he saw the large prize 
he had got, was much pleased ; but used 
very little ceremony with them, for he 
wrung their necks one by one and threw 
them upon the ground. 

When Joey's turn came he thought he 
knew the fowler, and thinking of his for- 
mer happy days, he cried out, ‘ So, so, 
blockhead, I am the barber of Bantum ! 
Don’t you know me ?’ 

The man, at first, was frightened, but 
recovering himself, he said to the bird : 
‘Ah, ah, Joey! What, is that you ? 
What brought you here?’ 

‘ Bad company, sir, yes, yes !’ replied 
Joey. The fowler then took Joey home 
to his master, who was much pleased to 
see him return in safety. 

So you see, that even to a bird learn- 
ing may be useful ; as it was all owing 
to Joey’s little acquirements that his life 
was spared. 





The Swallows. 
A pair of swallows who have, for a 
number of years, regularly taken up 
their summer’s residence beneath a 
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wooden bridge thrown over the canal at 
Grandholm Works, were closed up in 
their little house, by the rising of the 
waters on the night of the 16th. As 
some of the work-people were crossing 
the bridge in the morning, they observ- 
ed one of the swallows float out of its 
place of confinement, on the surface of 
the waters, and spring into the air. It 
hovered above the place for a few min- 
utes, until its companion, taking courage 
by this successful experiment, imitated 
the example. The last bird had made 
several ineffectual efforts to rise from the 
water, and might have paid a high price 
for its temerity, if its stronger friend had 
not descended to its aid; and, after go- 
ing twice below the water, both birds ul- 
timately succeeded in regaining their 
natural element, and both flew twitter- 
ing away together. May not similar 
circumstances have given rise to the idea 
of swallows sleeping during winter un- 
der the water ? 





The Affectionate Owls. 

A young owl having escaped from its 
nest before it was fully fledged, was 
caught and placed in a hen-coop. To 
the surprise of the captors, in the morn- 
ing a fine young partridge was found 
lying dead before the door of the coop. 
For fourteen days the same mark of at- 
tention was repeated, the provision some- 
times consisting of one kind and some- 
times of another. Though he well knew 
whence the supply proceeded, the gentie- 
man kept watch for several nights, uc- 


companied by his servant, to observe 
when and how the supply was brought, 
but they watched in vain. So long as 
they remained at the window nothing 
was brought, but whenever it was left 
for a short time unoccupied, the Owls 
deposited their provision and escaped un. 
observed. This continued till the usual 
time when Owls leave their young to 
shift for themselves. 





The Cunning Crow, 

A tame Crow, owned by a _ plough. 
boy in a country town distant about 70 
miles from Boston, being for mischiey- 
ous practices driven from the house was 
observed to fly upon the ridge of the 
barn-roof—which building had recently 
been shingled—peering about as if for 
some objects of diversion, he suddenly 
darted upon the ground, and seizing a 
pine shingle bore it triumphantly to his 
first elevated position. There he delib- 
erately placed himself upon the shingle, 
and glided upon it down the roof to the 
eaves, when he expanded his wings as 
the piece of wood was falling to the 
ground, and with much noisy glee seiz 
ed another, and so for a long time pur 
sued the novel sport of sliding over a 
barn-roof. This was noticed to be daily 
repeated, with great apparent enjoyment, 
for a series of days. X. 
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Sports for Youth. 


LEAPING. 








Goop morning to you all. I see every 
one seems ready for action; to use the 
words of our much loved Shakspeare, 
these exercises ‘ do lend a noble lustre to 
your eye,’ and while thus you ‘ doff your 
caps and bid good morrow to the sun,’ be 
sure that health will attend your steps, 
and strow with roses not only your 
paths, but your cheeks also. Most 
people prefer looking at a butcher’s ora 
baker’s bill in preference to a doctor’s ; 
let alone ‘ the beggarly account of emp- 
ty boxes,’ that make up any thing but a 
goodly show ; and yet there are thous- 
ands ‘at this hour asleep,’ whom it would 
be charity to turn out of their nests, and 
whip round the Park or Common, by 
way of waking them up into life. 

O! here’s something for us. Two 
posts with little holes all the way up 
to the top, and a rope upon two pegs. 
Ha! ha! that’s for us to jump over.— 
Here goes. 

Stop! stop! order, if you please, 
gents, in our Gymnasium. ‘ Merry and 


wise ’ is an old proverb—but not the less 
true for all that. Hear what I have to 
say first, then go to work as fast as you 
like. 

These two posts, you see, are not fixed 
in the ground, but only placed in wooden 
sockets, in order that they may be taken 
up when not wanted, and wooden blocks 
put in their stead. The holes are for 
the pegs used to raise the rope, and 
should not be more than three inches a- 
part; and these bags are filled with 
sand, to keep the rope stretched out 
in a straight line. 

You see I have had some of the earth 
taken up, where I guess you will, or 
ought to come down on your feet, and 
some clay put down instead, so that by 
watering it now and then, it may be 
kept a little moist, in order that you may 
not feel that jarring of the body which 
would naturally ensue by jumping so 
often in succession on a hard spot, ren- 
dered still harder by continued jumping, 
equal to the use of a pavior’s rammer. 
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306 GYMNASTICS FOR YOUTH. 


Now then follow me over the lowest 
line, and don’t despise it because it is low. 

‘ Begin with gentle toils, and as your nerves 

Grow firm, to hardier, by just steps, aspire.’ 

I shall soon get you into a line as diffi- 
cult as any you ever found in the clas- 
sics, whether in parsing or scanning. I 
must not have a single foot out of place ; 
no skipping over it, but all according to 
rule. 

209. Now stand within a foot of the 
line, and with elbows near the sides, just 
bend the knees slightly, having both 
feet close together, and spring over as I 
do, and come down on the toes. If 
you noticed properly, you saw that I 
did not throw my arms straight forward, 
but rather upward, when I came over, 
so that I might better preserve my bal- 
ance, or equilibrium as it is called.— 
To come down on the heels is a bad prac- 
tice ; because, independently of the jar 
it gives the whole body, it throws the 
body backward. Suppose, boys, you 
had to jump over a brook, tolerably deep, 
as some brooks are, and it were so wide 
that you could just clear it by a pow- 
erful spring, if you came upon your heels 
at the edge of the opposite bank, ten 
chances to one but you would be thrown 
backward into the water, have a com- 
fortable float back again, and perhaps 
come with your head against the nettles, 


just to remind you of your folly. 


210. We will now have a hop over 
this same line. Stand about half-a-dozen 
paces from the line, now hop on your 
right leg over it. Don’t put down the 


left foot immediately you have cleared 
the line, but hop a few yards forward be- 
fore so doing. 

211. Now endeavour to accomplish 
the same with the left leg. While hop. 
ping, keep the elbows near, not close to 
the sides, and the mouth gently closed. 

212. I shall now move the line one 
hole higher, and proceed in the same 
manner, till you have reached a height 
equal to your present powers. I shall 
on no account let you attempt a single 
hole higher than | perceive you can 
accomplish without violent exertion, all 
which tends to weaken rather than to 
strengthen. 

By practising exercises of hopping al- 
ternately with jumping, you will streng: 
then the muscles of the foot and leg 
which will fit you for attempting to leap 
with the pole, to which I shall introduce 
you in due time. Those who practise 
these exercises well, will excel all their 
companions in ‘ Fly the Garter,’ and 
Hop, Step, and Jump.’ And in your 
rambles through the fields, it must not 
only be a very wide ditch or brook, but 
a sloping fence, bristling very fiercely 
with tenter hooks, and looking vastly like 
a line of bayonets ready to receive a 
charge of cavalry, that will bring you to 
a stand-still. He that jumps well, will 
often escape sudden danger ; because, 
knowing his own powers, which are al- 
ways at hand, he the more readily avails 
himself of them. 

Some have recommended the practice 
of jumping down flights of steps, a thing 
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] cannot approve. There are other and 
better ways of learning to jump down- 
ward and forward at the same time, whe- 
ther in gravel or chalk pits, sand banks 
and walls, or from a bank over a brook ; 
in fact, many places will be found where 
the gymmast may test his powers in 
this respect. He will already have ac- 
quired some accuracy of eye to enable 
him to scan in an instant the distance 
to be cleared, and the requisite force to 
be used in effecting his object. So, 
boys, I shall say no more on that 
point, but will presently learn you how 
to handle the leaping pole properly, and 
then you will learn how to leap with it. 

I shal] however first give you a lesson 
in leaping to a distance ; so come along 
to the farther end of the ground, and 
look at my triangular ditch. You will 
perceive it is not more than two feet 
deep, just sufficient to give the idea of 
a ditch, and made in the form you see, 
in order to increase the distance by de- 
grees. Now begin at this corner, and 
jump over, one after the other, follow- 
ing immediately after me. 

Well, I perceive that is as far as you 
can jump at present, so we will adjourn 
lothe leaping apparatus. 





LEAPING WITH THE POLE. 


So all are armed, quite ready for 
the fray, and now let me tell you, that I 
wish particular attention to be paid to 
my instruction as to holding the pole in 
leaping. I say this because, in the sev- 


SPORTS OF YOUTH.—LEAPING. 




















eral excellent books which treat a little 
about gymnastic exercises, whenever leap- 
ing with the pole has been introduced, 
and attempted to be illustrated by an 
engraving, the artist‘and engraver, from 
not having studied or practised gymnas- 
tic exercises, have greatly erred in depic- 
ting the manner in which it should be 
performed. 

The mode however is very simple,and 
its propriety will be apparent in the very 
first attempt. Your left hand and arm, 
from having been well exercised, will now 
have become not only equal in strength 
to the right, but equally capable of the 
varied motions of which the right is sus- 
ceptible, consequently there will be as 
much dependence on the one as on 
the other. 

Extend both hands towards me with 
the palms upwards. I now place the 
pole on them—grasp it—now the nails 
of both hands are upwards. The top 
of the pole is about a yard from the 
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right hand, that is, when the leaps a- 
bout to be taken are neither high nor 
wide ; but as the distance increases, so 
the space between the right hand and 
the top must diminish. The consequence 
of all this is, that the pole becomes a 
complete pivot, on which the body freely 
revolves, and the two hands thus en- 
circling the pole act in unison, thereby 
assisting to move and sustain the weight, 
namely the body, with the utmost facility. 

I have known the adult gymnast, by 
continued practice, capable of throwing 
himself over a line nine feet high, which 
those of you who will take the trouble of 
measuring and looking at, will find no 
mean height. I have often done it, 
which, considering I am not a Hercules 
in stature or strength, may be reckoned 
tolerably fair. I have told you all this to 
encourage you to go on; so now we will 
begin and take a leap over this ditch, be- 
sinning at the narrowest part and increa- 
sing as we go on. 

Step back a dozen yards, and, as you 
run towards the ditch, hold the pole near- 
ly horizontally, in the front of you.— 
The moment you approach the place, 
plunge the end of the pole which is next 
the left hand into the ground so (1)—not 
quite half way across—at the same time 
springing forward in order to jump to the 
other side ; while in the act of going 
over swing your body round to the right, 
and remember the greater part of your 
weight is to be sustained by the right 
hand and arm (2), the left hand and arm 
being mainly instrumental in keeping 


you steady, more especially after your 
feet touch the ground (3). 





This is good exercise—perhaps one of 
the best exercises that can be practised 
—for you feel that it brings all your en. 
ergies into play ; and so far from being 
improper for girls, it would be the means 
of strengthening their arms, and more es- 
pecially their ankles, which now-a-days 
are so weak from want of due exercise, 
that to walk a mile or two is sufficient 
to lay up many a young lady for a week. 

Well, we have arrived at the broadest 
part of my dry ditch, and as you grow 
older, and I hope consequently stronger, 
many a stream, dignified by the name of 
a river, will be mere play to you. How- 
ever, 1 must remind you of one thing, 
do not attempt the leap till you have as 
certained what sort of a bottom it has, 
otherwise that may happen to you, 
which occurred to a friend of mine, 
namely, having neglected to probe the 
depth before he leaped, his pole sunk 
down in the middle of the stream, keep- 
ing him for a moment perched on the 
top, grumbling like a bear at the Menag- 
erie, then quietly let him down for a good 
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ducking, and the liberty of swimming a- 
shore as soon as he liked. 

Let each now shoulder his pole and 
follow me to the leaping apparatus. I 
should have told you to notice that these 
said poles are made of ash, rather thick- 
er, if at all, at the end which is to be 
placed in the ground,—nine or ten feet 
is sufficiently long for you lads ; but for 
grown-up persous, who can use thein, 
welve feet will not be too long. 

The greatest difficulty with which you 
will have to contend, in leaping with 
the pole over the line, is to leave the 
pole behind you after you have cleared 
the line, and are descending perpendic- 
ularly on your feet. But as I said be- 
fore, boys, gymnasts can do any thing, if 
they make up their minds to the trial. 
My old Mathematical Master used to 
say, ‘he really believed boys could find 
out longitude, if they only set about it.’ 

You ask me, Why must the pole be 
left behind ? In the first place it is of 


no use to you, after you have cleared 
the line, but rather an incumbrance — 


for by this time you are quite capable 
of coming down on your feet without as- 
sistance from anything else; secondly, if 
it were actually and really a wall or 
fence you were springing over, without 
some little care, you would receive an 
unpleasant jerk, by the pole coming in 
contact with the top, and perhaps you 
would be thrown down. 

Again, if there were a party of you, 
and only one pole for the use of the 
whole, those behind would want to use 
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it also—it is better therefore to endeavor 
to leave it behind, after throwing the 
body over the height, whatever it may 
be, and to trust to your agility to alight 
safely. This by no means precludes the 
other mode, namely, taking the pole 
with you—only the line will be knocked 
down every time. 

Hold the pole then in the same man- 
ner as I directed you in leaping the ditch, 
taking a run of about a dozen yards to- 
wards the rope, plant the pole on the 
ground, not more than a foot from the 
rope, and immediately spring over it. 
When you perceive that you have passed 
the rope, let go the pole, at the same time 
giving it a slight push from you, for your 
fellow gymnast, who should be standing 
ready to receive it. As the height in- 
creases, let the knees be kept pliable, and 
bent a little, in order to break the de- 
scent,and prevent its jarring you. This is 
perhaps one of the most healthy and least 
dangerous of all the gymnastic exercises. 


We have cccupied more space than 
usual this month with our Gymnastics, 
because we wish to finish the whole sub- 
ject in this volume ; and school teachers 
will find it a complete treatise, whenev- 
er they purpose to practise the system. 

As an exemplification of the advan- 
tages of Gymnastics, read the account of 
the dreadful burning of the Erie, which 


we insert in another page. 
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Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
What is to be seen in a cup of tea. 


Tom. Fatuer, I think I have made 
a discovery. 

MrW. A discovery! In what? 

Tom. Ill show you. May I take a 
lump of sugar? 

Mr W. Certainly. 

T'om. Then look : there—there—see ! 
Now, I just dip the end of the sugar in 
the tea; see—it rises—it mounts up to 
the very top! 

MrW. Alas, Tom, it is no discov- 
ery; you may see it in linen cloth dip- 
ped in water; you may feel it every 
lime you are wet with rain. Every 
damp wall shows it. You know, our 
old parlor paper never stuck to the wall. 

Amelia. | remember; it turned the 
crimson paper a bluish white. 

Ella. O pray, father, do tell us 
how it does this. 

MrW. My dear girl, we know noth- 
ing about how it does it; as you grow 
older, this how will often puzzle you. 
We know it is so, because we see it 
in Tom’s sugar; and we must be satis- 
fied. I take this small glass tube—a 
hair could scarcely be put up the open- 
ing. If it be put in coloured water, 
it rises in it; if it were narrower, it 
would rise higher. If I procure a lar- 
ger tube, and suck the air out, the col- 
oured fluid would rise in that: but the 
air keeps in this, and still it rises. This 


is called the “ attraction of small tubes,” 
or capillary attraction. You see it rises 
in the sugar. There are, probably, 
small tubes formed in the sugar, when it 
grows solid. If I take a basin of water, 
and put a piece of cloth in it, and hang 
it over the edge, it all ‘climbs up the 
tubes of the cloth, and drops over; so, 
if I get my coat rather wet in a shower, 
I feel nothing of it until I have sat down 
for half an hour; it then becomes damp 
inside. Is this by capillary attraction? 
In some walls the damp rises. 

Tom. Is it by the same invisible 
tubes ? 

Mr W. Certainly; and the only way 
to prevent the damp rising, is to cover 
the first course of bricks, above ground, 
with sheet lead. 

Amelia. But, father, how does the 
damp turn the crimson paper purplish 
white ? 

MrW. The damp acts upon the lime 
of the walls, and produces liquid lime, 
which destroys the crimson colour. 
Tom—fetch in some rose leaves, and 
put them in this cup of boiling water. 
It is pale red. Put in a little acid, 
such as oil of vitriol. Now it is bright 
red. If you now put in a piece of lime, 
it changes to blue or green. Now, the 
red paper is acted upon by the lime in 
the same way. 

Tom. Then I should think, if, instead 
of canvass, and lead, and such contri 
vances, they soaked the wall with dilu- 
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ted oil of vitriol, it would prevent its ta- 
king off the red colour. 

MrW. A most admirable remedy, 
Tom, if all paper hangings were red ; 
but what would happen to the blue col- 
ours? Put a few drops of acid into this 
bluish liquid. 

Kenneth. Oh! what a bright red it 
has turned it to! 

Mr W. You see, my dear boy, this 
discovery is very beautiful till it is tried. 
You will find it is no easy thing to 
discover anything. Let us talk again, 
to-morrow morning, about what else is 
to be seen in a cup of tea. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


What else is to be seenin a Cup of Tea. 


Ella. 1 cannot find any thing else in 
acup of tea. 

Amelia. Nor can I. 

Esther. Nor I. 

Mr W. Tom! Can you see nothing ? 

Tom. I find, if I drop a wetted lump 
to the bottom of the cup, no bubbles rise 
up; if [ drop a dry lump, some do. 
How is that 2 

MrW. In lump-sugar, these little 
bubbles are shut up in little prison-cells ; 
the hot tea sets them all at liberty, by 
bursting open their prison doors. 

Ella. QO dear! how very strange! 
How can it be so? 

Mri¥. Tom, my dear, bring that 
bladder here—blow it full—quite full of 


ar. Now held it te the-fire. What is 
the matter 2 
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Tom. It has burst ! 

MrW. Just so with the sugar. The 
hot tea has heated and swelled out the 
air-bubbles in the sugar, and they have 
burst from their cells, and now swim at 
the top. What makes them all keep in 
the middle of the tea-cup ? 

Tom. Attraction. 

Amelia. And what is attraction, Tom ? 

Tom. Why, Milly, one little bubble 
hikes another, and so they all cluster to- 
gether. See, if one bursts, how they 
all rush to fill up his place. 

MrW. All that is right; but why do 
they keep in the centre ? 

Tom. Each side of the eup would 
like to have them; but when they all 
attract equally, they must keep in the 
middle, 

Mr lV. Put the spoon in, and what 
takes place ? 

Kenneth. They all run to that side, 
and hold fast to the spoon. 

Tom. That side is now the strongest 
side; it attracts or draws them, more 
than the opposite. See how they cling 
to one another; that is, by attraction ; 
see how they follow the spoon ; that is, 
by a greater attraction. 

Mr W. These attractions are the most 
wonderful of all God’s works. By the 
first—the capillary—the moisture rises 
from the depths of the earth to refresh 
the parched root or plant; by it, proba- 
bly, the sap rises in the sap-vessels of 
the tree; running to the very topmost 
bough—making them gladden the eye 
and heart, with bloom and foliage. By 
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the last—invisible attraction—all the 
planets and comets have rolled on, for 
ages in their appointed orbits. By it 
every solid keeps its solid form. De- 
prived of it, for one minute, the sun, and 
moon, and stars, would rush’ through 
space, with accelerated speed ; and the 
whole of this beauty, and order, and 
harmony, would cease ; and Death would 
stalk, with giant strides, over the gigan- 
tic remnants of shivered and shattered 
worlds! The whole creation would be 
one vast Mausoleum, in which all the 
living beings of this earth would be en- 
tombed! Pray what else is to be found 
in a cup of tea? 

Amelia. There can be nothing else. 

Mr W. Yes, there is: look at the va- 
por, or steam as you call it, that rises 
from it. 

Ella. We see it; but there is noth- 
ing in that but smoke. 

MrW. Let the sun’s rays fall upon 
this smoke, as you term it. Now, blow 
upon it. What see you ? 

Ella. Oh! ten thousand thousand lit- 
tle balloons. 

Am. How very pretty! What are they? 

Tom. They are steam or vapour. 

MrW. My learned little Theban, 
steam is not vapor, nor vapor steam. 

Tom. I always thought they were the 
same. 

Mr W. You cannot see steam—you 
can see vapor. 

Kenzeth. Is not that steam that comes 


out of the kettle-spout, when it boils ? 
Mr W. Yes—no. 


Ella. Yes ! no !—What do you mean? 

Mr. W. I mean it is, and it is not, 
Do you now know ? 

Tom. Not at all. 

MrW. Lend me your finger. Now 
look at the kettle-spout, about half an 
inch from the spout; nothing can be 
seen: beyond that distance is what you 
call steam, and I vapor. Mind you do 
not put your finger in the vapor, as that 
may scald you. What can be the mat- 
ter with you ? 

Tom. Why, it is hotter than hot boil- 
ing water, father. 

Mr W. Then it must be the steam, for 
that can be heated higher than water. 

Tom. I do not mind the burn. | 
know now—steam is invisible, and va- 
por is visible steam, or condensed steam. 

MrW. Just so: and at some future 
time we will talk about a contrivance, 
called Papin’s Digester, in which he 
dissolved bones by heated steam. But 
we have forgotten Ella’s ten thousand 
thousand little balloons. What are they! 

Tom. We none of us can tell. 

MrW. They are nothing more than 
heated air, in a coating composed of tea, 
sugar, and milk. 

Let us now break up. 
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The great Advantages of Gynmastie Exercises ; 


Or the providential Eseape of Master Beebee from the burning Steamer Erie. 


Tuis appalling disaster has filled the 
public mind with horror, and the public 
press with terrible and agonizing descrip- 
tions of the scene, as related by some of 
the survivors. Much has been said of 
the astonishing preservation of Levi T. 
Beebee, a boy of twelve years old, the 
son of W. T. Beebee, esq. of Cleaveland. 
As this fine lad exhibited a degree of 
self-possession, heroism, and unflinching 
endurance of mental and bodily suffer- 
ing unsurpassed, we have obtained from 
the boy’s own lips his simple story of 
what he saw and did during the awful 


Scene. 
V VOL. IX 


Before giving this story, it is proper to 
state, that young Beebee is an unusually 
athletic and manly boy of his age—that 
from his childhood he has been trained 
to manly sports and exercises. During 
the year last past he has been a member 
of Major Duff’s scientific and military 
school for boys at Cooperstown, New- 
york. Qnce or twice a week he was re- 
quired to bathe in the river, and instruc- 
ted to dive and swim under water. 

It was this training which enabled 
the boy so wonderfully to save himself. 
He was cool and self-possessed, while all 
was confusion and agony around him. 
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It was this training which enabled him 
to hold on with a stout heart, for hours, 
where most men would have let loose in 
despair. It was this training that ena- 
bled him to hold fast, while wave after 
wave dashed over him for hours, with- 
out strangulation or fainting. But it 
was his own native energy of character 
that nerved him to keep fast hold while 
molten lead was running upon his head, 
and his hands-were completely skinned 
by the flames. Gymnastic Exercises will 
ever fit a person to withstand a hundred 
trials, where another, totally unused to 
them, would sink under the conflict. 

His story is as follows. 

The lake was very rough, so much 
so, that the waves dashed into the gen- 
tlemen’s cabin at the stern of the boat, 
and the dead lights were consequently 
shut. After tea he ran about the boat 
and looked at the race-horse ; the waves 
were dashing entirely over the horse, and 
even wet some passengers who stood up- 
on the upper deck. About eight o’- 
clock he went into the cabin, and saw 
but two passengers there ; it was so warm 
that, having the stern shutters closed, and 
by reason of sea-sickness, the other passen- 
gers were on deck. ,He took off his 
boots and stock, and lay down upon the 
locker at the stern ; just as he lay down, 
he heard a report like the puff of a high 
pressure boat, he looked up and saw the 
waiters running up stairs; he followed 
as far as the stairs, and then went back 
and drew on his boots. He then ran up 
the centre stairs, leaving one man be- 





BURNING OF THE STEAMER ERIE. 


hind upon the locker. At the head of 
the stairs a thick suffocating smoke met 
him, and he put his hands over his eyes 
and ran around the ladies’ cabin toward 
the stern ; here he found the passengers 
huddled together, and some on the floor; 
saw no lady but Mrs Lynde; she and 
her husband were blowing up their life 
preservers ; he asked Mrs Lynde if she 
could save him ; she had her mouth at 
the pipe of the preserver, and made no 
reply, but shook her head; he then ask- 
ed Mr Lynde if he could aid him any? 
Mr Lynde said his life preserver would 
not support both, but was sorry he could 
not aid him. 

At this moment Mr Gelston, the clerk 
of the boat, came running aft with a lan- 
tern in his hand, and called out ‘stand 
aft;’ the passengers cried out ‘ where?’ 
saw no other officer or man of the boat, 
as he thinks. Gelston dropped the lan- 
tern and jumped over the railing at the 
stern. Beebee picked up the lantem, 
and the flames in a moment came rush- 
ing aft. Some held their hands to their 
faces, some fell down, and all was confu- 
sion. Beebee dropped the lantern, made 
his way over those on the floor, and 
reached the railing atthe stern. Mrs 
Lynde reached the railing with him, and 
called to her husband, ‘ Come, William, 
come quick, we must jump over.’ Mr 
Lynde seemed to be unwilling. From 


the railing Beebee leaped and caught 
hold of the chain leading from the stern 
to the rudder; saw no more of Mrs 


Lynde. 


The small boat at the stern had 
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been lowered before this. On the rudder 
and chains he found five or six persons ; 
Mr Gelston was one, Mr Wilkinson of 
Euclid was another, and there was a 
black man, almost naked,who had hold of 
the end of the rudder, and who afterward 
got on something and floated off. Bee- 
bee had nothing to rest his feet upon, and 
had to cling to the chain with his hands, 
arms and legs ; when the boat was on 
the top of the waves he was entirely out 
of water, clinging to the chain ; when 
the boat was in the trough of the sea 
the waves dashed entirely over him; 
he was under water and out of wa- 
ter alternately as wave followed wave ; 
his mouth and nose often filled with wa- 
ter, but he had learned to hold his-breath 
under water, and when he came up he 
could spit and blow it out. The lead on 
the deck melted and ran down upon his 
head, but when out of water he put 
water on his head with his hand ; 
still the heat from the burning boat was 
so great that the backs of his hands and 
top of his head were so much burned 
that the skin came off, and had it not 
been for the waves dashing over him he 
could not have lived. 

Several men caught hold of him in 
their death struggles ; one man got his 
arms around him, and he begged him to 
let go, while the man begged to hold 
on. He had to pull his hair with one 
hand and to hold on with the other and 
his legs some time before he got released; 
some floated so near him that he had to 
kick them off. The man who was near 
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him would often cling hold of him when 
under water, and he begged him as often 
not to do it, and the man would say, ‘I 
am sorry—lI did not mean to, Bub.’ 

The lake around the boat was covered 
with floating substances and human bod- 
ies ; a small boat passed near them a- 
stern, and some one on the rudder called 
out, ‘For God’s sake come to us,’ but 
he heard no reply. It was about half an 
hour, perhaps less, after the fire broke 
out, before the action of the engine ceas- 
ed; and pieces of the burning boat were 
continually falling around him, but he 
was so far under the stern, most of them 
fell beyond him. One stick hit him on 
the head, and he wasso stunned that he 
almost let loose his hold. After the boat 
stopped, Mr Gelston, who was on the rud- 
der, told them the safest place would be 
in the wheel house, if they could get on 
the paddles. Beebee was about to let go, 
and try to swim to it, when one of the 
men left the rudder and attempted to 
reach it, but failed and was lost ; and he 
then abandoned the idea of trying himself. 

The dreadful cries of the steerage pas- 
sengers at the bow of the boat, the noise 
of the flames, the dashing of the waves, 
and the death calls of those around him, 
were horrible and terrific. Mr Gelston 
and one or two others must have been 
struck from the rudder by pieces of the 
boat falling upon them. His legs got 
between two pieces of timber and badly 
bruised his ankle; he saw several lights, 
and thought he heard the report of a 
gun, which he supposed to be on shore. 
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He clung to the chain at least two 
hours and a half, with nothing to rest his 
feet upon any part of the time; the only 
rest he had was when under water, as 
the water buoyed him up and he need- 
ed not exert himself so much to hold on. 
He talked with the persons around him; 
told one man who he was, and begged 
him to tell his father and mother what 
became of him, and that he held on as 
long as he could. He did not think 
he should he saved, for his hands after a 
while became numb, and he was so much 
exhausted that it was with the greatest 
exertion he could keep awake. He be- 
came insensible for a moment once or 
twice, and thep roused himself by chang- 
ing the position of his arms and legs a- 
bout the chain. The water dashing 
over him prevented him from burning to 
death, the heat was so intense. Some 
of those on the rudder and chains were 
praying all the time. Some five or 
ten minutes before the Clinton appeared, 
to take them off, the stern-guard fell over 
and came very near hitting him; it 
did not separate entirely from the boat ; 
but it was on fire, and the stern of the 
boat just over his head also. 

Mr Wilkinson, who was near him, got 
on to this guard, and Beebee asked to be 
helped on; Wilkinson extended his hand 
and helped him on. It was still on fire, 
and he took a handkerchief or cloth that 
Wilkinson gave him, and with water ex- 
tinguished the fire around him. Here he 
emained till the small boat of the Clin- 
on took him off. 


Such is the story of young Beebee,.. 
As soon as he was placed in the small 
boat he fell asleep. Considerable water 
ran from his mouth and nose, on his way 
to Buffalo ; and so seriously was his leg 
injured that he was unable to walk across 
the room for a fortnight after his retury 
home. His hands and head were badly 
burned, but we are happy to say he is 
rapidly recovering. 


WE have always thought that a com- 
plete system of Gymnastics, conden- 
sed within practicable limits, would 
be of great use to our youth, and with 
that view have placed such a system in 
the pages of our Magazine. As an i- 
lustration of its advantages we have cop- 
ied the above interesting narrative from 


the Cleaveland Herald. 
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The confounded Canvasser. 


From the New-London Advertiser. 


Mr. C**** of Hartford was, for many 
years, well known as an extensive book pub- 
lisher ; a man of very stately and dignified 
carriage, and in his general intercourse with 
others very reserved. No man could be 
more tenderly devoted to his family than he 
was. One of his sons was at a time very 
ill; so much so that his case was con- 
sidered desperate, and a council of physi 
cians had been convoked to consult on the 
case, and their decision was awaited by the 
anxious father with intense solicitude. The 
hour had arrived when the consultation 


should be held, and Mr C. had left the 
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sick room to attend the door, in expectation 
of the arrival of the physicians. Directly 
some one struck the muffled knocker and 
was silently admitted by Mr C. who, speak- 
ing in a whisper, desired him to follow ; 
and leading the way to the darkened sick- 
room, pointed to a chair near the bed of the 
patient. 

The stranger was a tall, grave-looking 
man, who, from his dress and the style of 
his spectacles, would be at once pronounced 
either a clergyman or physician. He had 
under his arm a book, which was suppos- 
ed to be a medical work brought for refer- 
ence. After sitting a few minutes in the 
midst of the silent group, he opened his 
book, adjusted his spectacles, and turned 
toward the stately form of Mr C. whose 
eye was fixed inquiringly upon him. Ina 
suppressed voice he began. ‘ Sir, I have 
called for the purpose of soliciting your 
patronage to a new periodical for children 
by the very celebrated author of Peter’ 
He had proceeded so far when he observed 
a striking change in the countenance of the 
individual addressed ; who raised a finger 





which seemed to indicate not only silence, 
but was significantly crooked as if it would 
say, ‘this way, sir—this way.’ 

Our astonished man of the subscription- 
list, taking the hint, followed his silent 
guide on tiptoe down the staircase, at the 
foot of which he felt himself seized by the 
nape of the neck as if by a vice, and at 
each step toward the street door he receiv- 
ed a shake that threatened to dislocate ev- 
erty bone in his frame; while a distinct 
Whisper rung each moment in his ear the 
gentle caution, ‘not a word, you scoundrel, 
hot a word.’ 





ANECDOTE OF THE NEGRO. 


Soon as the street-door was 
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opened, the iron grasp on the collar was 
relaxed, and he felt an impulse from be- 
hind which landed him on the side-walk. 
It was not until he had turned the next 
corner that the bewildered “agent” collec- 
ted his scattered senses sufficiently to re- 
member where he had been, or what had 
happened to him. 

There is no itinerate nuisance so trou- 
blesome as a thorough-bred book-agent.— 
We allude particularly to those ill-bred 
boors who are employed in shoals by cer- 
tain bookmakers to palm off their worthless 
trash—men who come into a private house 
as if it were a tavern, and who will not 
take ‘no’ for an answer; but persecute 
you with their solicitations until you are 
forced to treat them rudely. 


The Wise Negro. 


When Count D’Estaing’s fleet appeared 
near the British batteries in the harbor of R. 
Island, a severe cannonade was commenced, 
and several shot passed through the houses in 
town, and occasioned great consternation a- 
mong the inhabitants. A shot passed through 
the door of Mrs. Mason’s house just above 
the floor. The family were alarmed, not 
knowing where to flee for safety. A negro 
man ran and sat himself down very compo- 
sedly, with his back against the shot-hole in 
the door ; and being athed by young Mr. Ma 
son why he chose that situation, he replied, 
“Massa, you never know two bullet go in 
one place.” 
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Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Quintin and Brian still in the woods of Kentucky a- 
mong the snakes—Afterwards they journey to the 
Falls of Niagara, and then to Newyork. Embark 
on board the William Penn, and arrive safe at St 
John’s, Newfoundland. Quintin loses the ring 
given him by his mother. 

I tert my young reader, last month, 
in the woods of Kentucky among snakes 
and lizards. Let me now introduce him 
to a few of these animals. 

We were roamers of the forest, wood, 
jungle, and tangled copse. We knew 
that snakes and lizards resorted to the 
bases of rocks, and the bottoms of hills, 
to places where flint knobs lie strown 
around, and to swamps and stagnant wa- 
ter channels ; yet these situations were 
visited by us for the very purpose of wit- 
nessing the habits of these noxious crea- 
tures. 

In one of our rambles a serpent, not 
of the largest kind, made several springs 
at us, but always missed his aim. This 
drew upon him all our attention, when 
we discovered that he was blind. Think- 
ing it probable that others of the same 
kind might be similarly affected, we beat 
about the place fog some hours, during 
which we found six others in the same 
situation ; we destroyed them all, and 
were afterwards told that in their blind 
state their bite was much more poisonous 
than at other times. 

Among rattle-snakes—and the kinds 


of these are very numerous—the yellow 
rattle-snake appeared to be the largest. 





RATTLESNAKE, 


This reptile varies in size ;_ but is com. 
monly seen as thick as the calf of a man’s 
leg, and from six to nine feet in length, 
I was stooping down at the edge of a 
thicket to admire a beautiful green insect 
on the ground, resembling a grasshop- 
per, when Brian cried out, ‘ Have a care! 
have acare!’ At the the same moment 
I heard the rattle of the terrible crea- 
ture which was just about to make his 
spring. It was a near escape ; for had 
not Brian been quick sighted, and I very 
active, it would have been impossible 
to have evaded the danger. 

There is a snake, which is, in some 
parts of its body, after changing its skin, 
exactly the colour of a bright copper 
tea-kettle. I do not wonder that the 
name Copper-head should be given to it. 
These reptiles are found in much the 
same situations as the common rattle- 
snakes, but I had rather be bitten by 
two of the latter than one copper-head. 

I cannot tell how many kinds of moc- 
casin snakes I have seen. The upland 
moccasin is of great size, with fang-teeth 





























unusually long. The water moccasin 
has a scaly back of a ground colour: 
it is a lazy animal that will neither 
get out of your way nor attack you very 
readily. Now and then I have seen a 
copper-colored moccasin with grey stripes 
round it. 

Brian,who was a capital snake-hunter, 
used to abhor the hissing-snake, or the 
brown viper. It is indeed a disagree- 
able creature ; and when its head begins 
to flatten, its back to change colour, and 
it increases suddenly to almost double 
its usual size, and hisses like a goose— 
as it invariably does when excited— 
hardly any reptile that crawls the earth 
is more loathsome to look at. Brian 
seemed to have a more than common 
antipathy to this viper, and once, I re- 
member, he got a strong stick, forked at 
the end, with which he pinned one of 
these creatures tothe ground. The ven- 
omous reptile immediately turned round 
its head and bit itself in the body in sev- 
eral places. In a quarter of an hour it 
began to swell, and I doubt not that soon 
after it died. 

There is a singular kind of snake, of 
which I never saw but one, and that only 
for a moment in its perfect form. It 
came suddenly from beneath a sort of 





sandstone, and shone like glass. I made 
a stroke at it with a knobbed stick which 
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I had in my hand at the time, when to 
my great surprise, the reptile broke into 
three or four parts. Brian groped about 
the place in the vain hope of finding a- 
nother, but it was all labour lost. 

To a stranger, there is no snake that 
seems more formidable than the bull- 
snake. Out it comes all at once, from 
a hole in the ground, hissing loudly, and 
trailing along its large and horrible-look- 
ing body ; but, after all, it is ‘ great cry 
and little wool,’ as the man said when he 
shaved the hog ; for if the traveller will 
only stand his ground, away goes Mr 
F lash-in-the-pan into his hole again. I 
have seen scores of chicken-snakes ; but 
they are harmless, as well as the green 
snake and several others. 

Once in a narrow path I stooped to the 
ground to pick up what I took to bea 
long thin whip lash ; but no sooner did 
I touch it than it dropped from my fin- 
gers, turning and twisting about in such 
a way that I felt happy in having esca- 
ped being bitten. I need not however 
have been so much alarmed, for this spe- 
cies of snake is as harmless as the others. 





GARTER-SNAKE. 


Lizards are, for the most part, not 
much to be dreaded, though their dis- 
gusting appearance makes us, until we 
are pretty wellaccustomed to them, shrink 
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back. In the eye of a naturalist no liv- 
ing thing in the creation is ugly, but 
very few of us are able to conquer our 
natural or acquired antipathies. 

The varied kinds of chameleons have 
afforded many an hour’s amusement to 
Brian and myself. There seems to be 
hardly any colour that they will not as- 
sume, though perhaps on a green tree 
you will rarely find them any other col- 
our than green, with a bright beautiful 
scarlet on the under part of the neck. 





CHAMELEON. 


Had not Brian and I been indefatiga- 
ble travellers, we should never have wor- 
ked our way to Lake Erie ; we had an 
object in this, for between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario are the Falls of Niagara. 

The wonder or delight we experience 
when gazing on pleasurable objects, de- 
pends as much on the state of our own 
minds, as on the terribleness or beauty 
of the objects themselves. In visiting 
the Falls of Niagara I was just in the 
right temper. Astonishment, awe, and 
intense interest absorbed me as I stood 
gazing on the gulf spread before me. 

It was not the wide sweep of the riv- 


er, the depth of the Falls as they delib. 
erately plunge into the abyss, nor the 
cloud-like rising spray, bearing a rainbow 
on its brow, that particularly impressed 
me, but the deafening roar that made the 
very ground shake beneath me, and the 
wild turbulence ofthe resounding waters, 

The Falls of Niagara have a character 
to themselves ; it is not that of a fretful 
passionate stream, rushing along in wrath, 
and splitting itself into a thousand parts 
against the pointed crags. Nor is it that 
of the wide heaving ocean, majestically 
swelling in immeasurable space ; but 
something of the two together—vastness, 
power, and ungovernable rage! As I 
stood looking down into the boiling caul- 
dron below, it seemed as if ten thousand 
gigantic monsters, of all shapes, were 
rolling together in a state of torment, 
writhing and struggling with each other 
for the mastery, foaming with rage and 
madness, and flashing with different col- 
oured light. 

It was a sight that humbled me, and I 
came away, feeling myself of no more 
importance in the creation than the least 
bubble of the rising spray that rose and 
burst unnoticed around me. 

Attended by one who knew the place, 
Brian and I descended the precipice to 
the bottom of the Fall; and having dres- 
sed ourselves for the occasion in a few 
old linen clothes, pushed forward through 
the side of the falling waters along a nar- 
row ledge that shelved down towards 
the abyss. One false step, and the re- 
public of America could not have saved 
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us from instant destruction. We were 
both half drowned before we came to the 
platform of rock in front, over which the 
waters of the Fall swept, leaving it dry 
enough to walk on. The place was a 
complete fairy hall, surpassing descrip- 
tion ; the bold rock forming one side of 
it, and the falling torrent the other. The 
water was like a transparent crystal cur- 
tain, shutting us in from the rest of the 
world. Fair and romantic as the scene 
was, we were anxious enough to quit it, 
for the platform was slippery, and the 
humid air scarcely breathable. We got 
safe back again, after a second ducking, 
and were soon dressed in our dry clothes. 





DISTANT VIEW OF THE FALLS. 


Having seen Niagara, we made the 
best of our way to Newyork ; sailed 
in the William Penn trader, and arrived, 
alter a boisterous voyage, safe at StJohns, 
Where, to my extreme mortification and 
regret, | found, that though the rest of 
our packages were safe, my writing-desk 
had not arrived. The loss of Helen 
Archer’s note was of itself sufficient 
cause of regret to me, but the loss of my 
mother’s ring pierced me to the heart. 


STORY FROM ROBIN HOOD. 
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Robin Hood and his Foresters, 


We have already given in our Parley 
some passages from a little work, which 
the publishers of this Magazine have in 
press, called Robin Hood and his Merry 
Foresters. The story of Robin’s en- 
counter with King Richard, his archery, 
and his pardon, is interesting enough for 
another extract. 


THE excitement caused by the death 
of the sheriff of Nottingham, whom Rob- 
in Hood had killed, was not easily ap- 
peased. Intelligence of the outrage was 
carried to king Richard, who summoned 
a council to devise the best means of put- 
ting down the fearless rebels. Fifty 
knights volunteered their services, and 
Sherwood forest became too hot for the 
bold outlaws, who retired by stealth into 
Cumberland,where they concealed them- 
selves for many weeks. At last, receiv- 
ing intelligence that the search was a- 
bandoned, they ventured to return to 
Sherwood ; but, to their great surprise, 
they were one morning interrupted by 
the approach of six priests, who advan- 
ced riding upon steeds richly caparison- 
ed. The foremost was a man of most 
commanding presence. He was of noble 
countenance, tall stature, well-proportion- 
ed, and apparently of Herculean strength, 
and, as he sat upright upon his saddle 
and glanced around him, his stately mein 
but ill accorded with the peaceful charac- 
ter of the white robe that covered him. 

Robin Hood knew him not, and won- 


dered what bold bishop it could be, who 
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had ventured to enter upon the proscribed 
domains. 

‘ By thy leave, holy father,’ he cried, as 
he stepped from a thicket, and laid his 
hand upon the horse’s bridle, ‘thou must 
abide awhile. If thou hast gold in thy 
purse, by the laws of Sherwood forest it 
is forfeited.’ 

‘Good sir,’ replied the bishop, ‘I have 
but forty pounds. King Richard has 
been at Nottingham, and the gay follies 
of the court have swallowed up the rest, 
and drawing a purse from his girdle, he 
gave it to the outlaw, who counted out 
the bright gold pieces into his hand. 

‘Thou wilt need these, perchance,’ he 
said, as he gave back half the money. 
‘We may meet again and thou canst 
then repay me.’ 

‘Gramercy, but thou art a gentle thief,’ 
exclaimed the bishop. ‘If, as I strongly 
suspect, thou art bold Robin Hood, Rich- 
ard, king of England, sends thee his seal 
by me, and bids thee attend him in the 
good town of Nottingham.’ 

The outlaw bent his knee as he be- 
held the royal signet. ‘I will obey,’ he 
cried, ‘I can trust to the honour of King 
Richard, and for love of him, sir bishop, 
thou shalt dine with me under our trys- 
ting tree.’ He winded his bugle-horn 
merrily, and seven-score men obeyed the 
summons, 

A cloth was spread upon the grass, 
and plentifully supplied with venison, 
fowls, and fish; cans of fine brown ale, 


and bowls of ruby wine. The bishop 


and his companions seated themselves, 





ROBIN HOOD AND KING RICHARD. 


and a jovial feast ensued. ‘Let us drink 
to the health of King Richard,’ cried the 
outlaw. ‘ He who fails me in this pledge 
is no friend of Robin Hood.’ 

Loud cries of ‘ Long live the King,’ a. 
rose from all sides; and in imitation of 
their host, each man emptied his cup, 
and reversed it upon the cloth before him, 

‘ Bend your bows, my gallant follow. 
ers,’ said the outlaw,‘ and show our 
guests the archery of Sherwood.’ 

A willow wand was fixed in the earth, 
at a long distance off, and a garland of 
wild roses was suspended upon its top, 
The laws of the game were, that who- 
ever missed the garland should lose his 
bow and arrows, and receive a buffet up- 
on his bare head. One by one the for- 
esters advanced, and all shot true, until 
Little John carelessly missed the wand 
by three good inches. Robin Hood gave 
him a blow upon his ear that made it 
ring for many an after hour, and then 
took his own turn. To his great dismay 
his shaft flew on the outer side of the 
garland. 

His men shouted with laughter. 
‘Thou hast lost thy bow, good master!’ 
they cried in the greatest glee. ‘The 
bishop shall give thee thy pay.’ The 
priest laughed too, and turning up the 
sleeves of his gown stepped toward the 
outlaw. 

Robin Hood stood firm, and folded his 
arms upon his breast, but the stalwart 
bishop bestowed such a buffet upon his 
head that he rolled over and over upon 
the grass. 

















‘By my troth,’ cried he, when he had 
recovered his feet, there is pith in that 
arm of thine. I'll warrant me thou 
canst shoot a bow as well as us.’ 

The bishop laughed again, and taking 
up Robin Hood’s forfeited weapon, let 
fly at the garland. The arrow, too 
strongly shot, flew above the wand, and 
strnck into a tree on the further side of 
the lawn. 

‘Now thou must take thy pay,’ ex- 
claimed the outlaw; and striding towards 
him he gave him a vigorous blow, but 
the priest did not waver an inch. At 
that instant a horseman galloped swiftly 
across the plain, and leaping from his 
steed ran to them. It was the knight of 
Wierysdale. ‘ Away, my brave men,— 
away!’ he shouted ; ‘ King Richard is 
seeking for ye. The forest is beset with 
men, and ye will He suddenly 
paused ; his eye had caught the keen 
glance with which the bishop was re- 
garding him. He threw himself at his 
feet— Pardon, gracious sire,’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘one who has served thee long and 
faithfully.’ Robin Hood was struck 
dumb—the truth flashed across his mind 
—it was King Richard he had so uncer- 
emoniously buffeted. He fell upon his 
knees by the knight’s side, and sued for 
mercy. 

‘Sir Knight,’ exclaimed the noble king, 
‘thou hast done wrong, but I forgive thee. 
As for thee, thou valiant traitor,’ he con- 
tinued, placing his hand on Robin Hood’s 
head, ‘ on one condition only can I grant 
thy pardon, Thou and thy men must 
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follow me to London, and be my royal 
archers.’ The outlaws shouted with 
rapture ; cries of Long live King Rich- 
ard rent the air, and every man bent his 
knee to his royal master. 

The king then mounted his palfrey 
and retired, accompanied by Robin Hood, 
Little John and Will Scarlet, each of 
whom he soon afterwards appointed to 
some place of dignity. Many of the fo- 
resters dispersed to various parts, but fif- 
ty of the most faithful followed their be- 
loved master to London. Here, it is 
said, this brave hero assumed his title of 
Earl of Huntingdon, and lived in most 
noble style. 





Remarkable Days in September. 


September 2, 1666, Sunday morning, a fire 
broke out in London, which raged with irre- 
sistible fury for nearly four days and nights ; 
nor was it entirely mastered till the fifth morn- 
ing after it began. This most destructive 
conflagration commenced at the house of a 
baker in Pudding-lane, and soon spread itself 
among the adjacent wood and plaster build- 
ings, and thence into the heart of the city, and 
before it was conquered it consumed 15 out of 
26 wards, and left 8 others shattered and half 
burnt ; 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling-houses, 
89 churches, Guildhall, hospitals, schools, li- 
braries, and a vast number of public struc- 
tures. A writer of that time says, ‘Then the 
city did shake indeed, and the inhabitants did 
tremble, and flew away in great amazement 
from their houses, lest the flames should de- 
vourthem. Rattle, rattle, rattle, was the noise 
which the fire struck upon the ear round a- 
bout, as if there had been a thousand iron 
chariots beating upon the stones. You might 
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see the houses tumble, tumble, tumble, from one 
end of the street to the other, with a great 
crash, leaving the foundations open to the 
heavens.’ The fire might have been stopped, 
but for the foolish conduct of the Mayor, who 
refused to give orders for pulling down some 
houses, without the consent of the owners. En- 
gines were of no use from the confined state 
of the streets. To this conflagration however 
may be attributed the complete destruction of 
the Plague, which, only the year before, swept 
off sixty-eight thousand persons. 


Septem. 21, is called St Matthem’s Day. St 
Matthew, called also Levi, was a publican or 
tax-gatherer under the Romans. Our Lord 
saw him sitting in his custom-house by the 
sea-side, and he called Matthew to follow him. 
Though he was rich, he left all for this pur- 
pose. He continued with the rest of the apos- 
tles till our Savior’s ascension, and then prea- 
ched in Judea. He wrote his gospel in He- 
brew, which was afterwards translated into 
Greek. He probably died a martyr at Nada- 
bar in Ethiopia. 


Sept. 30 is dedicated to St Jerome. He 
was born on the borders of Dalmatia, and 
was educated at Rome. He translated the 
Old Testament into Latin; and this version is 
ealled the Vulgate, and is the only one used or 
allowed by the Romish church. 


Sept. 29, is Michaelmas day. Mayors and 
Bailiffs are commonly chosen about this time 
in England, and the people have curious cus- 
toms which they observe on the occasion. In 
Kidderminster, the famous town for making of 
carpets, on the election of Bailiff, the inhabit- 
ants assemble in the principal streets to throw 
cabbage stalks at each other. The town-house 
bell gives signal for the affray. This is called 
lawless hour. This done—for it lasts an 


hour—the bailiff elect and corporation in their 
robes, preceded by drums and fifes and attend- 
ed by the mob, visit the old bailiff, &c. In 
the mean lime the most respectable families 


in the neighborhood are invited to meet and 
fling apples at them on their entrance. More 
than forty pots of apples have been expended 
at one house. A late writer says, ‘ Wo be to 
the unlucky wight who may chance to ride 
through the town during the introductory part 
of this custom ; no sooner does he appear 
than a thousand aims are taken at him and 
his horse or carriage, and the poor rider sees 
the inhabitants of a whole town raised to op. 
pose his single progress, without being able to 
form the most distant idea of their motives.’ 
A ‘ pot of apples’ is a basket containing five 
pecks. 

Sept.8, a.v.70, the city of Jerusalem was ra- 
zed to the centre, and a million of Jews per- 
ished on the occasion. This destruction was 
done by the Romans under the emperor Titus. 
No Jew will, even now, pass under the trium- 
phal arch of Titus at Rome, so fresh is the 
memory of their dreadful sufferings at this 
memorable siege. 


Sept. 8, 1840, was the day of the opening of 
the Ladies’ Fair in Boston, for the purpose of 
collecting money sufficient to complete the 
Bunker Hitt Monument—and it was done !— 
The Fair opened on the 8th and closed on the 
15th. There were 37 tables of articles mostly 
the productions of female industry, ingenuity, 
and taste. Besides these, there was a Table 
of splendid Books, a Post-Office, public Re- 
freshment Room, Confectionery Table, anda 
Printing-Office, from which was issued a daily 
paper, called The Monument, edited by Mrs S$. 
J. Hale, and devoted entirely to the interests 
of the Fair. The collection made by the la- 
dies exceeded thirty thousand dollars. The 
Monument is now advancing towards its top, 
and 1842 wiil witness its completion. Our 
youngest readers cannot recollect the glorious 
Visit to this country of the good Lafayette— 
and we must tell them that it occurred in 1825, 
and on the 17th of June in that year he assis 
ted to lay the corner stone of the Monument, 
just half a century from the day of the battle 
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Fable for the School Room. 
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ELL, my young readers, 
have you remembered 
all this long time, the 
Story of the two Fairies? 
Did you guess who they 
were ? and were you 

interested enough to wish to hear more about 

them ? Well, for those of you who were, 
here is 





Part Second. 

Do you remember what those children 
and fairies were doing when I left them ;* 
and who it was that came in last? That 
venerable-looking Matron? Well, she was, 
you know, holding up her m#rror, and ask- 
ing the children what they saw there. 

But what should they see there, except 
their own little faces 2? perhaps you will ask. 

O, something quite different, as you shall 
hear. First they saw a rocky and hilly 
country, all covered with woods, There 


* See vol. 8. Parley’s Magazine, p. 262. 
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was a beautiful river running along between 
the hills, and watering many pleasant little 
valleys; but these were overgrown with 
bushes, and the whole country was wild and 
uncultivated. Under the shelter of the 
rocks were a few rudely-built huts, and some 
miserable-looking beings with only skins 
wrapped about them to answer as clothes. 
Some were gathering and eating the acorns 
from the trees; some were cooking, by a 
rude fire, parts of animals they had killed ; 
some were stretched out upon the grass, or 
upon the skins they had spread upon the 
ground. Altogether it was a most desolate 
scene. 

But then came a Fairy; just such a one 
as the sober Fairy with the children. She 
stretched out her wand ; the people gather- 
ed about her; and then, such a change 
came over the place, you would not have 
believed it the same ! 

The river flowed proudly on, sparkling in 
the sunshine, covered with vessels of every 
size and kind ;_ in the sheltered valleys the 
vine was loaded with its purple clusters ; 
and fields of golden grain were waving gen- 
tly in the breeze. The forest trees were cut 
down, and the rocks moved from their pla- 
ces to form pleasant and comfortable dwel- 
lings, shaded by trees loaded with fruit, and 
shrubs and vines covered with flowers ; and 
among these arose lofty and noble church- 
es, finely-built halls of justice, and colleges 
of learning. Among them were to be seen 
too the work-shop, the factory, and the store. 

Now the people came from those church- 
es, and entered those pleasant homes, dressea 
all neatly, many richly in purple, in silk, ana 
in fine linen. The children were hastening 
from their schools ; the merchants returning 
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from their counting rooms; and all stopped 
to thank the Good Fairy for all she had 
done for them. 

But then came the Gay Fairy, with her 
bright jewels and beautiful toys: and they 
left all to listen to her. But now, alas, all 
again ischanged! The flowers are over- 
grown with weeds, and the trees are con- 
sumed by worms. The churches and col- 
leges are left desolate ; the once pleasant 
homes are crumbling into decay. The 
children are idling in the streets ; the mo- 
thers gossiping one with another upon their 
door-steps ; and the fathers but I can- 
not describe how miserable they seemed with 
bloated cheeks, and swollen eyes, and reeling 
step. 

Could you have looked on the scene, 
you would have shuddered even as did those 
children, as they turned away and begged 
the matron to show them no more such pic- 
tures. 

When they looked again, they saw the 
seashore, near which were sailing rude, frail 





vessels, moving slowly on, and stopping as 
often as clouds overshadowed the sky, or 
night came with its curtain to hide from them 
the light of heaven and the green fields of 
earth. They saw many, many sailors, la- 
boring all day at their heavy oars to move 
along their clumsy bark. 

‘Why do they not raise some high sails, 
and move on with the wind, like our ships ? 
or havea steam engine, instead of working 
so hard with those oars, just as they do with 
our little boats 7?” said the children. 


The Matron pointed with a smile to the 
glass ; and behold this same sober Fairy 
leading a little boy by the hand. She pre- 
sents i! to one of those hard-working sailors. 


Now look, they have launched boldly out 
into the wide ocean, 
‘ With the sky above and the.sea below.’ 

Now, as the Good Fairy moves from ore to 
another of these vessels, they are remodelled 
into more noble and beautiful forms, till they 
seem like ‘living things upon the deep ;’ and, 
casting aside their oars and unfurling their 
sails, they move gracefully and rapidiy on, 
loaded with the produce of other climes, or 
crowded with people to settle some new and 
far distant land. 

But see, the Fairy goes to meet that young 
sailor, as he keeps his lonely watch in that 
solitary ship; solitary in the midst of that 
broad ocean, on a cold, stormy night. 

‘Poor sailor exclaimed the children, 
‘how can the Fairy let him be here, so cold 
and uncomfortable, when she could get him 
some money, and let him stay in his pleasant 
southern home ? 

But she has done better. Look, she has 
led him into the presence of a great, and 
beautiful, and good queen. With hefown 
hand she is giving him her splendid jewels, 
all glittering in the sunbeams and reflecting 
each bright rainbow hue ; and she points to 
Heaven with a bright and happy smile, for 
she is saying, ‘ T'here the souls of the re- 
deemed will shine brighter than these.’ 

‘ Are these for him ? Is he to wear them, 
or give them to his wife and children ? 

Again they see him, not in these jewels, 
but'in a rich and elegant dress, stepping up- 
on the shore of a beautiful though all uncul- 
tivated country ; and there, with the Cross 
in his hand, and his officers around him, he 
kneels in grateful thanks to Him who has 
protected and led him through bis dangerous 
and unknown way. 
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*O, we know who that is!’ said the chil- 
dren, ‘it is Christopher Columbus. And 
did the Fairy do all this for him? Why 
this is better than if he had lived in never so 
much ease and pleasure all his life long.’ 

Then appeared a scene, to the children 
most strange. It was night; night in its 
deep stillness and repose; night amid the 
ruins of an ancient city. Here and there a 
dim light threw its rays upon broken, but 
still beautiful columns ; and upon rich and 
noble buildings, now crumbling beneath the 
power of time. By one of these lamps sata 
poor ragged boy, shivering in the cold night, 
but so interested in an old time-worn book, 
that he seemed all-unconscious of the cold. 
Poor boy ! why do you not read at home 
by the pleasant light of the sun? And why 
are you not now sleeping quietly in your 
little bed ? 

But look !—the Fairy is at his side too ; 
she will certainly save him from this 
wretched state. 

Now the scene has changed. Look at 
that splendid apartment so brilliantly lighted. 
Around are shelves covered with richly- 
bound books ; exquisitely sculptured statues 
are in niches of the walls, which are decora- 
ted too with the finest paintings. There, in 
a chair of state, sits one before whom kings 
are bowing to the earth, and to whom the 
mighty are paying reverence. Who is this 
greatest among the great? Look, do you 
see opposite to him that picture? Ah, you 
know that. It isthe portrait of that little 
ragged boy; it isthe portrait too of this 
great man. He was the poor little fellow, 
who was reading in the night, because he 
had no time amid the hard labors of the day ; 
and in the street, because he had no mpney 
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to pay for a lamp of hisown. Is not that a 
wonderful Fairy, who has thus changed him 
because he loved her and listened to her 
counsels ? 

That picture too was gone, and the Ma- 
tron was turning away; but the children 
begged for others. ‘ Of these,’ they said, 
‘ we shall never tire.’ 

With a smile she again turned the mirror 
towards them. Now there was a dreary, 
rocky coast, covered with snow, while the 
sky was curtained with clouds. On the dark 
dashing waves rides strugglingly a frail and 
miserable-looking vessel; and a still more 
frail bark approaches theshore. Now it has 
reached it ; and men, women, and even chil- 
dren spring upon the cold, bleak rock. 
Where are they going? Where are the 
pleasant homes and warm firesides to which 
they are to be so warmly welcomed, as to 
repay them for their long, uncomfortable, 
and dangerous voyage? There is nothing 
here but thick, desolate forests, and barren 
rocks, unless indeed that rude, gloomy 
place, built of logs, is their home. 

It is. But how will they keep warm this 
cold weather, and where can they get food ? 

‘O, see! they are starving and freezing. 
See that pale, sick woman ; and those little 
ones, are they not dying? How we wish 
they could come to our nice, warm homes, 
and we would give them food and nice 
clothes,’ said all the children in a breath. 

‘Why don’t that good Fairy help them?’ 
said one. 

‘ They are all kneeling, and asking God 
to help them and take care of them; will He 
let them all die ?? said another. 

‘O, take away that picture! we do not like 
to see the poor people suffering so,’ said all. 
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328 FsBLE OF THE TWO FAIRIES. 


‘Look again,’ said the Matron. Now the 
sun was shining brightly upon many thickly- 
crowded homesand gay stores. The streets 
were crowded with people in holiday dresses, 
and, what is still better, with cheerful, happy 
faces, while children were dancing and skip- 
ping along, as though they could not restrain 
their joy. Bands of music were sending 
forth their joyful strains in the streets, from 
green, shady places, and from vessels and 
steamers just starting for some pleasant ex- 
eursion. Then came a procession of girls 
and boys, plainly but neatly dressed ; and 
each with a basket of beautiful flowers in 
their hand. Before them was carfied a cross, 
simple, but very beautiful, adorned with a 
branch of pure white lilies, and a band of 
ribbon on which was written in letters of 
gold, ‘ Consider the lilies” Among them 
various banners floated in the air, while mu- 
sic guided their steps. They stopped under 
some fine old trees, on a beautiful grassy 
Common; and crowds gathered about them, 
buying their sweet, fragrant flowers. 

‘ Oh this,’ said one of the children, ‘ is our 
own dear city! We know this picture.’ 

And others, turning to the good Fairy, 
said, ‘ Have you done all this ? 

‘Ono! said she, as she pointed rev- 
erently upward to the Cross. Then the 
children looked and wondered; for about this 
Cross were hovering three beautiful angel 
spirits: and they bowed their heads in rev 
erence, for they felt the presence of our holy 
Religion. 

‘ But you have at least helped,’ said one 
of the most thoughtful, after a long pause ; 
‘you have been with those children, and 
helped to cultivate and gather those beauti- 
ful flowers; and you have helped too in 


changing that rocky shore into this fair, 
broad land.’ 

‘Yes, my children,’ said the Matron, 
‘wherever there are good deeds, wherever 
there is true joy, there you may be sure to 
find the steps of the good Fairy. Those three 
heavenly messengers never descend to earth, 
except she has prepared for their coming or 
attends at their side. Without her, these 
children would have been like those you saw 
in my first picture, sitting idly on the ground, 
or climbing the rocks like the young goats, 
almost without clothes, and wholly without 
those thoughts and feelings which raise us 
above the brutes.’ 

The children had not thought of the gay 
Fairy all this time; but she had slunk away 
ashamed, when she saw her work in the ru- 
ined city. ‘ Ah, we see now,’ said the chil- 
dren, as they ran up to the sober, quiet Fai- 
ry ; ‘ the roses that you cause to spring up in 
our path are those treasures which are bet- 
ter than gold. We too will listen to you, 
and love you. Teach us and help us, that 
we may be good and happy.’ 

What reader of the Magazine can tell the 
names of these*Fairies, and which they 
should choose to follow ? L. H. 











